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A new poem by Robert Browning is an interna- 
tional event. Concerning the one of which promise 
has been given, and for which his disciples are now on 
tiptoe, the Athenwum vouchsafes the information that 
it is to be nearly five thousand lines long, and to con- 


sist of a version of “a tragedy ” which came before the | 


Courts in the north of France last year. 
_— pe —- 


One of the reverberations from the recent Ten- 
nysonian thunder against the new English policy of 
jetting Canada take its independence and go, comes in 
the form of a fervent letter of thanks to the poet from 
a loyal Canadian. The poet condescends to acknowl- 
edge this letter. ‘‘ For myself,’ he says, ‘1 hope that 
I may live to see England and her colonies absolutely 
one, with as complete a reciprocity of the free gifts of 
God as there is between one county and another in the 
mother country. I would not wish anything better 
for my sons, nor would they for themselves, than that 
they should devote their lives toward helping to effect 
this ‘seamless union.’ ”’ 

—— 6 ie —_ 


Boston has had the sagacity to send its very 
best notion to the Vienna Exposition. The size and 
importance of this particular notion may be guessed 
from the circumstance that it took over two thousand 
feet of lumber to box it up. It is a representation— 
large as life—of the Boston school-system. Its aim is 
to present, first, the school architecture of the city, fit- 
tings, furniture, apparatus, books, maps, chests, globes, 
and all other appliances found in the best-equipped 
schools of all grades; next, specimens of the work of 
the pupils with pen and pencil upon paper; and third, 
reports and documents relating to the history, organ- 
ization, administration, methods of teaching, and the 
present condition of the city schools. Moreover, to 
make the exhibition complete, it has sent Mr. Phil- 
brick along, too; though he was not boxed up with the 
other things, we believe. 

—_——_ -a>> — —- 


Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody has been giving, 
these dozen years agone, the whole force of her ener- 
getic and cultivated powers to the sweet cause of the 
little children, for whose happy nurture she aims to 
provide by diffusing everywhere a knowledge of Froe- 
bel’s system of Kindergarten. In this benign enter- 
terprise she toils with an unfatigued persistence, and 
with a zeal that would be called fanatical if it were 
not so enlightened. During the past winter she has 
prepared and delivered in Boston a series of lectures 
upon Kindergarten—lectures, we hear, more elaborate 
in thought and style than any other literary work 
which Miss Peabody has done. They ought to be pub- 
lished in a book. They would constitute her own 
Opus Magnum, and an institute of the new education. 
We observe, also, that Miss Peabody is seeking to ad- 
vance Froebel’s beautiful system by the wise might of 
organization. By authority of the Boston Kiudergar- 
ten Association she has just issued “a letter to fathers 
and mothers,’ suggesting that ‘ parents all over the 
country shall form, in their own neighborhoods, sim- 
ple unions, for the purpose of reading and conversing 
with each other on the subject of Kindergartening.”’ 
She describes the successful formation of such a 
*‘union”’ at Montclair, New Jersey, where it has al- 
ready resulted in procuring a teacher of the system, 
and in the establishment of a school. The public must 
learn that there is a great difference between the real 
Kindergarten, and the common bogus imitation of it; 
and it is for the learning of this lesson that these 
“unions” are important. The Boston Association 
hopes this summer to start a Kindergarten periodical, 
of which Miss Peabody is to be the editor. 

-~ —-9be 

Heroes are getting abundant in England just 
now. The last one reported is Mr. Plimsoll, Member 
of Parliament. The particular line of heroism to 
which he devotes himself is that of directing public 
opinion against the criminal recklessness of ship- 
owners in sending vessels to sea that are unfit to go— 
men who only care ‘‘ to make money out of their ships 
so leng as they are afloat, and to get the insurance on 
them when they go down.” Several years ago he was 








sailing along the coast when a storm came on, and with 
his own eyes he saw vessel after vessel foundering; and 
he inquired why the poor men who give themselves to 
the vocation of the sea should be thus exposed to death 
in vessels inadequate to meet a severe storm. But he 
found England deaf to his questions. He then got into 
Parliament, for the sake of agitating the subject there. 
But Parliament was deaf, too. Then he wrote a book. 
That book has stirred England somewhat as Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin did America. The shipowners have 
combined to crush him, by prosecuting him for libel. 
But the people now instinctively rally to his side. 
Only the other evening a vast meeting convened at 
Exeter Hall in order to applaud and support him. 
“This new St. George,” says Mr. Conway, “is a very 
eloquent and impressive speaker. He trembles as he 
recites the sufferings and wrongs of the poor mariners 
whose cause he has espoused, and he makes his hearers 
tremble. The shipowners have to deal with one who 
has suddenly become the most popular man in Eng- 
land. He means to fight it out on the line he has under- 
taken, and to spend his whole fortune in winning suc- 
cess. Indeed, he has already won a success, and the 
list of wrecks at Lloyd’s has diminished to a startling 
extent since he began his agitation.” 


— _—- 


The two leading Lecture-Bureaus have again 
gone on a lion-hunt to England. The American Lit- 


erary Bureau has shown high enterprise in the endeavor | 
to capture and bring over to this country Mr. Spur- | 


geon, Charles Reade, Charles Bradlaugh, and Wilkie 
Collins. The celebrity last named has agreed to come, 
and will be with us, probably, in September. Mr. 
Bradlaugh also is coming. Of him, Colonel Higginson 
spoke last year as a born orator; and George W. Smal- 
ley, in the Tribune, describes him ‘tas one of the best 
speakers in England, possessing a voice of remarkable 
power, and having—what so few Englishmen have—a 
genuine oratorical gift.” He also bears the distinction 
of being one of the best hated men in England. ‘ His 
friends speak of him as a secularist, his enemies call 
him an infidel, and many of them think they stigma- 
tize him not less severely when they denounce him as 
arepublican.’’ But he is a popular hero at home, and 
will have a fair chance to become one here. There is 
something almost comic in the brusque egotism with 
which Charles Reade every year refuses the annual in- 
vitation he gets to lecture in America; and he half 
suspects that, in our éagerness to see among us so won- 
derful a person, we may yield to the ‘ terrible tempta- 
tion’ of kidnapping him in London streets and of car- 
rying him bodily over seas against his will. Mr. Spur- 
geon gallantly puts back the offer of $50,000 for fifty 
lectures in America, by saying: ‘‘ One hundred times 
the money would not tempt me to lecture for money, 
as I do not feel it to be my vocation.” 


Mr. James Redpath, of the Boston Bureau, 
not to be outdone in enterprise by his New York rivals, 
has also gone to London, and, as Mr. Smalley says, “is 
already on the trail of three or four Britishers.”’ He is, 
besides, in pursuit of at least one Frenchman, Louis 
Blanc, who, in his twenty-one years of exile in Eng- 
land, has made himself such a master of English as 
might put to the blush the most of us to whom English 
is a mother tongue. A dozen or fifteen years ago 
Louis Blane gave lectures in England, but the employ- 
ment was not remunerative, and he settled back into 
exclusive devotion to his literary pursuits. Professor 
Huxley has been given to understand that he is “‘ want- 
ed” in America, and of course he would be a genuine 
attraction throughout the land. 
path is setting his cap for Moncure D. Conway—that 
Virginia-born Yankee, who, in 1863, went to England 


decade, and who is really one of the most industrious 
and prolific literary men of ourtime. He is Jack at all 





Moreover, Mr. Red- | 


THE SPRING IS LATE, 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


\ HE stood alone amidst the April fields— 
b Brown, sodden fields, all desolate and bare— 
“ The spring is late,’’ she said—* the faithless spring, 
That should have come to make the meadows fair. 


* Their sweet South left too soon, among the trees 
The birds, bewildered, flutter to and fro; 

For them no green boughs wait—their memories 
Of last year’s April had deceived them so. 


* From ‘neath asheltering pine some tender buds 
Looked out, and saw the hollows filled with snow ; 
On such a frozen world they closed their eyes ; 
When spring is cold, how can the blossoms blow?” 


She watched the homeless birds, the slow, sad spring, 
The barren fields, and naked boughs of trees: 
* Thus God has dealt with me, his child,’’ she said— 
* I wait my spring-time, and am cold like these. 


‘To them will come the fullness of their time; 
Their spring, though late, will make the meadows fair ; 
Shall I, who wait like them, like them be blessed? 
lam His own—doth not my Father care ?”’ 





HOW TO TREAT CRIME. 


BY REV. W. R. G. MELLEN. 


T may be assumed that all existing methods 
of treating crime, so far as they are methods and 

are practically enforced, are radically faulty. Some, 
doubtless, are worse; and some not so bad. Some, at 
times and places, are infused with a better spirit by 
their administrators ; when, by lucky accident, good ad- 
ministrators happen to be appointed to conduct them; 
and some are often administered more _ viciously 
than the principles of the methods demand. Nor 
is this my indictment alone. It is an indictment that, 
in one form or another, is presented from various 
quarters, and whose truthfulness is attested by multi- 
tudinous witnesses. The narratives of not altogether 
hardened and apparently truthful convicts; the spec- 
tacles often seen in our lower courts; the glimpseg 
occasionally caught of the interior working of our 
prisons; the frequent journalistic denunciation of this 
or that institution asa nursery of crime; the judg- 
ments of large-minded men and women who have 
most carefully studied the matter; the sad confessions 
of the more experienced and competent of our prison 
officers; and, still more, the alarming prevalence of 
crime of every sort and shade of atrocity, all combine 
to demonstrate that thus far society has failed to hit 
upon the true method of dealing with offences against 
its peace and dignity. Some, indeed, are confident that 
the present systems of treating it tend to its increase 
rather than its diminution. , 
What, then, is to be done? Despair? Far otherwise. 
The first thing evidently is to address ourselves anew 
to the whole subject—as, it is hoped, recent events will 
induce many to do—discovering, if possible, not only 
wherein we have erred, but the more excellent way 
opening to and inviting us. Doing this, I think we 
shall quickly recognize how radically faulty are exist- 
ing methods of dealing with crime, and how essentially 
erroneous are the principles on which such methods are 
based. We shall see, at once, the stupendous folly and 
amazing wickedness of allowing the slightest connec- 
tion between our penal administration and partisan 
politics. We shall see, with equal readiness, the justi- 
fication of, and necessity for, compulsory education, 
including not merely the “ three R’s’’—reading, ’riting, 
and ’rithmetic—but the harmonious development of 
all the faculties. We shall see also, that, spite of all 
educational, reformatory, and repressive influences 


| now operative, the criminal class is very large and ap- 
to stay a few months and then settled down there fora | 


parently increasing; and in spite of all such influences 


. that can, for long, be brought to bear, this class seems 


trades, and good at all—preacher, essayist, book-maker, | 


sight-seer, critic, man of society, lecturer, and incom- | 
Gtad as we should be to grasp | 


parable letter-writer. 


his hand once more, and to witness his happiness in the | 
spectacle of the new America which has risen since he | 


left us, we should be churlish enough, we fear, to bal- 
ance against that pleasure the pain of finding his letters 
interrupted in the Cincinnati Commercial. Finally, 
there is some prospect that the big-hearted Tom Hughes 
will come and give us a round of lectures. 


likely to go on enlarging. 

Not long ago a high authority on this and kindred 
themes estimated the numbers confined in the various 
prisons of the country at from 75,000 to 80,000 persons. 
Of these the larger part were there on short sentences 
of from thirty days to a twelvemonth; so that these 
large numbers by no means include all who are incar- 
cerated during a given year. It would, doubtless, be a 
very considerable under-estimate to say that the sum 
total of these reaches 100,000 persons. From 60,000 to 
70.000 of these are annually discharged. Discharged 
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in what condition? In any degree prepared to act use- 
ful and worthy parts? At all better disposed than 
when committed? Alas! for our Christianity, alas! 


for our civilization, that the answer to these questions 


must be so emphatically negative; that the testimony 
is so concurrent as to be almost universal, that not one 
convict in a hundred, and perhaps not one in a thou- 
sand, is in any respect improved by his prison ex- 
perience, but that the overwhelming majority are still 
more hardened and corrupted by it. They are dis- 
charged, therefore, to prey upon society as they can, or 
must, until they are again caught in the toils of law, 
and sent once more to prison, or, it may be, to the gal- 
lows. 

When, a few years since, it was discovered that a half 
dozen notorious offenders had been shipped from a 
foreign country to our shores, how loud and vigorous 
were both our public and private jurists against the 
outrage. Not only were the culprits not allowed to 
land, but were quickly trans-shipped whence they 
came. How many have ever reflected that substan- 
tially the same thing, on an immensely larger scale, is 
doing every year—thousands being discharged into the 
bosom of society, who are no more fit to be entrusted 
with freedom than a child to sport with matches ina 
magazine of gunpowder! 

Why, then, should they be thus discharged? Not so 
do we deal with the mentally insane; who, as a class, 
are less dangerous to the common weal than the crim- 
inals. Them we confine in secure asylums—prisons, if 
one chooses—under the charge of those whose domi- 
nant characteristics and special studies best fit them to 
deal with this type of disease. To discharge them until 
they have given the most incontestable evidences of 
sanity, or at least of entire harmlessness, would be con- 
sidered one of the gravest offences which the authori- 
ties in such asylums could commit. And can any one 
tell me why we should not deal on the same principle 
—not necessarily in the same method—with the morally 
insane? Certainly, crime, whatever view we may take 
of it, is, in a sense, moral insanity. No one, however 
fully responsible, can be in a right mind when guilty 
of it. The highest moral authority tells us that the 
sinner is not himself—that he comes to himself when 
he repents and turns to his Father. If we assume this 
principle, which means simply that the protection of 
society and the reformation of the offender are the only 
ends to be sought in the treatment of crime, we shall 
find it legitimating, if not necessitating, some very 
grave conclusions. 

It involves the principle of indetermimate sentences 
—that is, sentences whose duration is not fixed at the 
time they are pronounced, and whose abbreviation or 
prolongation is to be determined by the fitness or un- 
fitness of the prisoner to be set at liberty. But, it may 
be asked, if the period of imprisonment be not decided 
at the time of trial, and, under the law, by the judge 
who tries, when and by whom should it be fixed? Cer- 
tainly not by any one man, as Governor, or President, 
necessarily ignorant of the convict’s bearing and char- 
acter, and liable to be grossly imposed upon by false 
representations, From them should be taken—and 
what a reiief would that be!—all power to pardon, or 
in any way, exceptas about to be indicated, to interfere 
with the course of the law. The duty of determining 
when a prisoner’s confinement should cease should be 
vested in a Board, as large as might be found desirable, 
of the wisest, strongest, best, aud every way most 
competeut men and women that the State could afford, 
and that could be persuaded to accept so noble and 
Christian an office. Very naturally, this board would 
include Governor, more or less judges, the higher 
officers of penal institutions, as weli as the most skillful 
physicians, teachers, reformers, and philanthropists. 
It should be organized for this special purpose, ‘and be 
as free from, and as insusceptible to, all improper in- 
fluences as human nature will admit; and while 
hedged around with all needed legal limitations, should 
be granted a large discretion. Would not such a board, 
away from all the excitement and possible prejudice 
of the trial, and taking into account considerations 
which are necessarily barred out of the court-room, be 
likely to decide quite as wisely in all such cases as they 
are now decided ? 

It is urged by some that this plan is obnoxious to 
very serious objections. It would place, it is said, a 
tremendous power—too great to be entrusted to hu- 
man beings—in the hands of a few persons. Without 
pausing now to point out how great the discretionary 
power at present vested in both judges and governors 
greater far than would be in any single persons by 
the proposed plan—let me ask if the same argument is 
not equally forceful against the subjection of the men- 
tally insane to a precisely similar authority? Doubt- 
less, in the latter case, it is an authority that is sus- 
ceptible of abuse. What human institution or arrange- 
ment—nay, what Divine blessing—is not? But has 
there been discovered any better method of determin- 
ing the sanity or insanity of one than to submit the 
question, with whatever bears upon it, to those whose 
studies and experience have given them the largest 
knowledge of the subject? So it is conceivable that the 
power of determining the length of a culprit’s im- 
prisonment entrusted to such a board as has been sug- 
gested might be abused to the disadvantage of the con- 
vict, or to the injury of society. But that there would 
be as little danger of such abuse in the latter case as in 
the former, and certainly far less unhappy results than 
come from existing methods, every open mind, it 
would seem, must recognize, 








It is said, also, that the principle of indeterminate 
sentences would lead the criminal to bend all his facul- 
ties, not to his own real improvement, but to the de- 
ception of those in authority over him; that instead of 
an incentive to genuine well-doing and well-becoming, 
it would be, in fact, a premium on hypocrisy. Without 
doubt, it would, at first, have such influence on many. 
I wonder if no such influence be exerted by the exist- 
ing system! As already suggested, however, the charge 
of convicts, and the determination of their detention, 
on the proposed plan, would be confided neither to 
vulgar-natured partizans seeing nothing good in any 
who have fallen under the law’s condemnation, nor to 
credulous, dull-witted, wishy-washy personages always 
seeing a poor, persecuted creature in every atrocious 
scoundrel; but to the sharpest, firmest, wisest, yet 
most loving souls that our civilization has produced, 
and that are most earnest in this Christ-like work of 
saving the lost. Would such, some of whom would be 
in almost constant communication with the culprit, 
and all of whom would be experts in judging of evi- 
dence, and in the reading of character, be likely to be 
often deceived? Can aman hide beyond the power of 
discovery? Can he prevent eyes, tones, features, ges- 
tures, everything about him from babbling in ears that 
are sharp enough to hear the secrets of his most inward 
nature? Besides, were such board sometimes deceived 
into discharging too quickly some artful villain, what 
would be the unhappy results of such deception, com- 
pared with what come from the existing practice of 
turning loose upon society tens of thousands of the 
same class of persons every year? 

It is said, also, that this theory of indeterminate sen- 
tences, making the culprit’s character the real judge of 
the length of his imprisonment, does not provide for 
his punishment—wholly omits the idea of vengeance. 
Yes, it does. It accepts the ancient word, ‘“‘ Vengeance 
is mine: I will repay, saith the Lord.” It admits that 
as man cannot determine the degree of guilt in any 
case, so he cannot adapt retribution to its exact mea- 
sure or nature. All this it relegates to One who knows 
perfectly the former, and can do perfectly the latter. 
But while this theory makes no provision for punish- 
ment, it does make most effective provision for restraint 
just so long as it shall be needed to build up a decent 
character, and secure society from any farther harm 
from the same source. If this can be done in six 
months, very well. If it require twenty years, then 
well. Nay, if the life-time be insufficient for that work, 
then, in accordance with the strictest principles of 
justice, and the purest principles of mercy, it provides 
that the restraint shall terminate only with life. 

It provides, moreover, whether the detention be 
longer or shorter, that the prison be not a torture- 
house, but a Bethesda. All along, indeed, has it been 
intended to imply, as is hoped it has beeh understood, 
that, essential to this theory is the employment within 
the prison, for the benefit of its inmates, of every in- 
strumentality available—authority that knows how to 
secure a perfect obedience; a wholesome rigor of re- 
gimen, making a@ sojourn in it quite undelightful to 
appetite; industry, teaching the method and imparting 
the taste for useful occupation; instruction, adapted to 
capacity, and opening, as it can be entered, the gate- 
way to the Elysian field of knowledge; inspiration, 
quickening the moral sense, and giving glimpses of 
noble character; and divine sympathy, stooping to the 
lowest and worst, but stooping only to lift up and exalt. 

And now can any generous, any Christian mind need 
additional arguments in favor ef such a method of 
treating crime? Cfn such require to be reminded that 
it aims to supersede fear with love; to continue the 
moral patient’s treatment as long as it is needed; to 
seize juvenile and unconfirmed offenders, and educate 
them to usefulness and virtue; and to make the love 
of liberty—one of the strongest passions of the human 
heart—a motive to honest and earnest endeavor? That 
such a system is practicable, what is popularly known 
in Michigan as ‘the three years’ law ’’—permitting in- 
determinate sentences on certain classes of criminals 
within that limit—has sufficiently demonstrated to all 
familiar with its workings. How there can beareform- 
atory system of prison discipline that does not include 
it, it is impossible to see. 

How long, O Lord, how long shall it be before this 
principle shall be adopted not only by every State in 
our Union, but by every government beneath the sun! 
When it is, may we not think the kingdom of God 
somewhat nearer? ‘ 








A DARWINIAN SuGGESTION.—Max Adeler, in the 
Boston Courier, remarks: ‘*We are engaged now in 
developing a scheme for growing kid gloves upon the 
original animal. Our old friend, Darwin, teaches us 
that you can do almost anything with breeds by judi- 
cious ‘selection’; and we are convinced that, with a 
little care, it will be possible to produce a beast whose 
skin, when stripped off, will make a seamless kid glove. 
Our first experiments are with lizards. A lizard 
has four legs and a tail. Now, we believe that event- 
ually the off fore leg can be developed into a thumb, 
while the three other legs amd the tail can be arranged 
as fingers. We are crossing lizards with short tails with 
those of long legs; and we are now looking around for 
a variety of lizard with a button or two on his neck, 
for the purpose of breeding it in with the others, whose 
eyes will answer for button-holes. The ultimfte result 
promises to be startling. It will break up the old glove 
trade, and drive Jouvin to suicide. Thus it is that hu- 
quan ingenuity advances human civilization.” 
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THE WRECK OF THE ATLANTIC 
‘BY WILLIAM C. RICHARDS, 


HEY built a ship with cunning art, 

Instinct with skill in every part; 
And—perfect as they deemed her form— 

They named her for the Sea of Storm. 


The stormy Sea, with smiling face, 

« Folded the bark in fond embrace; 
And bore her on her breast with pride, 
In growing fame, froin side to side. 


Men said: “ The Sea has found her Queen— 
Such strength, such speed, was never seen.” 
And o'er the flood they went and came, 
Buoyed by the vessel’s name and fame. 


Till moaned the jealous Sea, at length— 
‘*Men must not mate with mine her strength!” 
Till raved the jealous, angry Sea— 
* There shall not two Atlantics be!” 


That hapless rivalry is o’er; 

The ship lies broken on the shore ; 
And men will fear again to name 
A rival to the Sea's dread fame. 


“ Haply, the ship,” with tears we say, 

“Was the great ocean’s lawful prey: 
But for six hundred souls then lost 
How shall she pay the countless cost? ” 


And more we said: “If but the Sea 
Had smote in fairer jealousy ; 

Smote only with her tempest-hand, 

A hundred leagues or more from land ; 


** Smote the great ship with pitiless ire 
Where she could feed her strength with fire; 
Her giant strength, her fiery breath, 
Perchance had vanquished storm and death.” 


Oh, greedy, treacherous, vengeful Sea! 
That smote her where no help could be! 
That hurled her on the ghastly rock, 
And whelmed her with a fatal shock! 


From Prospect’s wild, foam-crested coast, 
The Sea sends back no fitter boast : 

Only a moan, from woman’s lips, 

Of love and life in death’s eclipse. 


Only the echoes of their woe 

Who perfshed in the ship's fierce throe, 
And with their gurgling breath bemoaned 
A crime that cannot be atoned. 


Ah! not the Sea the ship betrayed; 
They slept on whom the trust was laid 
To guide her path where dangers stand, 
Near hostile outposts of the land. 


Alas! for twice three hundred dead, 
Where Meagher’s icy ramparts spread ! 
Alas! for many eyes that weep 

For loved ones in unwaking sleep ! 


That dreadful sacrifice, O Sea, 

Our thought shall charge no more to thee; 
Nor jealous grudge of her that bore 

Thy name in pride from shore to shore, 


The wail that, from her shattered form, 
Drowned the shrill clamor of thy storm, 
Would burden not our dreams to-night 
Had men but kept their watch aright. 


The Holy One, who rules the Sea, 
Knows all, and His the judgment be. 
If grief’s sharp sentence does them wrong, 
His justice will revise the song. 
APRIL 5, 1873. 





TNVISITED SHRINES OF OLD 
WORLD BEAUTY. 
BY R. H. CAUTLEY. 


TT KNOW Florence and London well, with all 

their beauties. I have looked upon the great 
“Murillo” in the Louvre, and studied that surprising 
“Titian”? in the Academy at Venice. I have walked 
about the Cathedral of Milan by day and night, and 
have loitered through Westminster Abbey both in 
winter and summer. All these great and well-known 
sights are very dear to me and familiar, as they are to 
thousands of tourists. But there are in Europe beau- 
tiful scenes and wondrous works of art, no less precious 
to my memory, and indeed as impressive in every way 
as these, but which not one tourist in three hundred 
goes to see, or is indeed aware of in any way. 

American tourists in England have of late shown 
much sense in visiting and often fixing their head- 
quarters at Leamington; but there are other places 
scarcely less interesting which they rarely see. Take 
Ludlow, in Shropshire, for example; which is very 
much more beautiful than Leamington. No one goes 
there; and yet the town contains a magnificent church 
and the noble ruins of the greatest castle of the Welsh 
Marches, most beautifully situated, and containing, 
among other mementoes of the past, the famous hall 
where “ Comus” was first played. At a little distance 
along the railway is Stokesay, a fortified house, com- 
menced A.D. 1290, one of the most interesting buildings 
in England. All around there are objects of beauty 
and delight, in deep woods and bold hills, rich parks 
and mansions, ancient overgrown encampments, and 
historic towns. Moreover, the whole country-side, 
being remote from the great cities, is but little sophis- 
ticated as yet. 

In Scotland, again, who of the thousand visitors to 
Glasgow ever thinks of Arran? Yet there it lies, at the 
opening of the estuary of the Clyde, its glorious moun- 
tains ever towering among the clouds, a perpetual in- 
vitation to the passer-by, It is the most poetic scenery 
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I ever saw; there is nothing ordinary about it, scarcely 
any inns, though what there are are fairly comfort- 
able; no towns, only a few insignificant Villages, but 
the most wonderful nature everywhere. Being well 
under the influence of the Gulf Stream, Arran, like all 
that coast, has ferns and flowers which are usually 
associated with southern climates; and being also shel- 
tered by Cantire and Ireland from the Atlantic gales, 
we see the grassy lawns coming right down to the 
water’s edge, and the coarse sea-weed tossed up and 
withering by the side of the delicate heather. But let 
the wanderer ascend the rich shore-cliff, climb up 
athwart the moorland glowing with a hundred hues, 
pass the desolate gray tarn with its cold white shore of 
little granite pebbles, and stand upon the stormy 
mountain-top, and he will see a scene of wild craggy 
terrors, of wide storm-wrought desolation, and withal 
of lonely, purple-shadowed solemnity, beyond the 
power of dreams to imagine. 

If there is one part of Westminster Abbey—that 
glorious Walhalla of our race—which is calculated to 
bear the mind away from the trivialities and pretense 
of every-day life, and to show him what man and 
man’s work, however noble and beautiful, must at last 
come to, it is just that part which, though free to all, is 
never shown to the stranger. Attracted, probably, by 
the renown of the famous Westminster school, we pass 
through the court where the boys play foot-ball, on a 
would-be green, and following some paved passages, 
because they seem to lead somewhere, find ourselves 
in the place to which I have referred—the cloister of 
the Abbey. Without, all is bustle, life, renewal; with- 
in, a silent, solemn awe. We stand alone in vaulted 
arcades, among the shadows of centuries, under the 
ashen-gray tracery of open window-work, ever beau- 
tiful, but growing more ghostly and more touching 
every decade by the falling away of its crumbling sur- 
faces. Here are no intricately carved canopies of royal 
tombs, or blatant monuments of forgotten captains, 
but plain stories lie at our feet, and modest tablets on 
the walls record the merits of worthy, not often of 
famous men. The pale London sun sends down a pen- 
sive afterglow upon them and upon us; the faint Niag- 
ara roar of the city cannot drown the echo of our 
foot-fall; we are alone with dead men, dead art, a dead 
faith. In the whole scene there is but one incongruous 
element, the tracery which has been restored by our 
cotemporaries, necessary and well-meant, no doubt, 
but which grates painfully upon our softened feelings 
with its hard mathematical positiveness and crude 
color. Strange to say, these cloisters, before six o’clock 
in the morning, are the appointed arena for the fights 
among the Westminster boys, which, in consequence of 
80 wise a regulation, are very rare. 

I suppose that the best picture at Milan is ‘‘ Leo- 
nardo’s chalk study for the head of Christ in the Last 
Supper;” but after this, which is too unfinished and 
too blurred and faded to be appreciated by any but an 
artistic eye, the most beautiful work in Milan is a 
fresco, which no one sees, in the church of San Maurizio, 





also called the Monasterio Maggiore. Half-way out to | 


the convent which holds ‘ Leonardo’s Last Supper,” 
a large plain building is passed, which looks on inspec- 
tion as if some one had meant to build a gigantic barn, 
and had changed his mind and made two churches of it. 
It is full of frescoes, generally speaking very bad, but in 
the last recess before the screen, on the right, there are 
three by Bernardino di Luini, a terrible and very power- 
ful “Christ Scourged,”’ a beautiful “St. Catherine in 


Prayer,” and, best of all, “‘The Martyrdom of St. Cathe- } 


rine.”’ The saint, kneeling with bowed head, occupies 
the center of the foreground, and presents her profile 
to the spectator. 


smiling executioner is raising his broadsword for the 
stroke. A lowland landscape, with a few small attend- 
ant figures, complete the picture; but the tender love- 
liness of the saint, her immovable resignation, her 
beautiful, prayerful hands joined before her as she 
kneels, the marvels of her complexion and her hair, 
all set off so powerfully by their very opposites in her 
executioner, are things beyond description. They 
must be seen to be understood; and the work has this 
additional merit, that, occupying a wall which the sun 
never strikes, the best parts of its exquisite coloring 
are almost uninjured by time. Here is a suggestive 
question. Had Raffaelle or Michel Angelo ever a pupil 
who painted men and angels as Leonardo’s two pupils, 
Luini and Razzi, did? If not, why so? 

Milan leads our thoughts farther on into Italy, to the 
decayed scats of medizval republicanism. And in 
thinking of Italy in connection with the tourist, three 
ideas arise to one’s mind; the first is, that on consider- 
ing what he shall go to see, the intending traveler to 
Italy, if he be a man of intelligence, will probably feel, 
as he never did before, the full weight of that expres- 
sion, “* L’embarras de richesses.”’ For see all her sights 
he cannot, and give up his long-cherished wishes he 
will not; the result is a very considerable state of 
dilemma. Secondly, Whata pity it is that the dilemma 
should so very frequently end in his following the 
ordinary round of travel, and seeing the four or five 
great cities and nomore. For, after all, many of the 
small ones are nearly or quite as interesting and beau- 
tiful, often more truly picturesque, because less sophis- 
ticated; and having been almost untouched for cen- 
turies, give a more vivid idea of mediwval life and 
originality than their more prosperous and therefore 
more formalized sisters. Thirdly, Let it be an axiom 
With all visitors that Italy cannot be seen in a hurry, 


Immediately behind her, every limb ! 
and every line tense with effort, the tall, villainously | 








| nominations, because 





and that every notable centre of -m ancient republic 
will amply repay a careful study. 

Take Brescia, for instance. As the express from 
Milan to Venice stays there five minutes on its way, 
how little does the excited traveler, in hot haste for 
the gondola and the Doge’s palace, think what trea- 
sures he is passing so heedlessly. In all North Italy, I 
saw no market-place as picturesque as the Brescian; 
in all the world I doubt if there are six bronze statues 
as remarkable as the noble Victory which was lately 
unearthed at Brescia among the marble columns of the 
temple of Vespasian. At Brescia alone one can see the 





best works of one of those white lilies of the fraternity of | 


artists, a man who understood love and faith as well as 
he knew form, and better than he could express color; 
the praying and fasting painter saint, Alessandro Bon- 
vicino (called Il Moretto). One church in Brescia holds 
as fine a “ Titian’ as exists, close by the most strik- 
ing “* Veronese” that I ever beheld. And now, even, I 
have not enumerated ail the attractions of this forgot- 
ten and grass-grown little city. 

Last of all, the neglect of the city of Siena is a dis- 
grace to civilization. The achievements of one Sienese 
painter, Razzi or Sodoma, whom all impartial modern 
cities place side by side with the greatest names of art, 
would alone make Siena worthy of a visit. But there 
are also the frescoes by his two rivals, and not very far 
from equals; indeed, in one room they executed an 
immortal seiies of wall-paintings, in splendid emula- 
tion. Siena also contains one of the most beautiful 
cathedrals of Italy, rich in decorative treasures. Her 
town hall is a grand Gothic palace, of the thirteenth 
century, full from top to bottom of noble but unvisited 
frescoes, and commanding a lovely view; she has much 
more old medieval architecture in streets and palaces 
than Florence possesses; and just outside the city a 
monastery holds the chef @’a@uvre of Luca della Robbia, 
the king of modellers in terra cotta. 

There are curious washing-fountains at Siena, of a 
type peculiarly her own; and other objects of interest 
are scattered about the place. Besides this she is a hill 
city, and stands overlooking miles of country, 1,350 feet 
above the sea. The air, therefore, is gloriously in- 
vigorating, and the whole impression of the place quite 
peculiar to itself. The modern wood carving of Siena 
is probably the finest in the world, and the peasant 
women’s straw hats are undoubtedly the largest—in 
fact if they were much bigger, they would be tents. 
Of course, one Scotchinan is resident in the place, 
otherwise it could not be a city; but, although there 
was once alittle English colony, now there is not one 
American or English inhabitant, and the hotels are 
almost deserted. 





THE WATCHERS AT THE PORTAL. 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 
| | a after day, forevermore, 
Two specters, veiled and shrouded, stand 
And keep, without the open door, 
A silent watch on cither hand. 


Whatever fortune entereth 
Or goeth out before their eyes, 
For joy or sorrow, life or death, 
The figures move not anywise ; 


But, dark across the threshold thrown, 
The two-fold shadow broods within : 

The specter of the dread unknown! 
The phantom of the Might-have-been | 





“BROWNS CATECHISM.” 


° BY J. i. ¥. 


i SHORT Catechism for Young Children, by 

; John Brown,” has been sanctioned by long 

use in the Sunday schools of many evangelical de- 

i," supposed to be a simple 

exposition of truth fo™young children, and an easy 
catechism for them to learn. 

Being myself a member of a church which is thor- 
oughly Calvinistic, I accept those doctrines as they are 
stated in the “Standards of the Church,” but I object 
to the use of this catechism because I cannot feel that it 
is right to teach, or attempt to teach, that which is so 
entirely beyond the little one’s comprehension, that, 
in the acceptance of such instruction, misapprehension 
must necessarily ensue. No child could logically follow 
the reasoning through the whole book, and the answers, 
taken out of a certain connection are not substantially 
true, particularly as they are taught, one by one, with- 
out that modification and explanation which a view of 
the whole would give, but to which a child’s under- 
standing would be unequal. 

There are many Sunday-school teachers who shrink 
from teaching little children this catechism, but if 
their scholars would make nobler men and women, if 
they would become nobler Christians by committing 
to memory these answef, they will continue its use. 
In the name of many faithful teachers who have thus 
doubted and questioned, I ask for information, not in 
a spirit of exciting unnecessary controversy, but be- 
cause it is indispensable that we who teach should 
know the truth ourselves if we would convey a right 
understanding of it to others. Turning to ‘ Brown’s 
Catechism” it will be found that the thirteenth ques- 
tion is as follows: 

Q. Does your wicked heart make all your thoughts, words, 
and actions sinful? 

Ans. Yes; I do nothing but sin. 
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Let a child take this answer in all its literal severity 
without one palliating and mitigating explanation; 
take it just as it appears on the page, and is it se? All 
true Christians feel that they do the things they ought 
not, and their best services fall far short of what they 
should be. The nobler the man, the more keenly this 
is felt to be the case. But can yea go to the little child 
with the baid assertion, you “ do nothing but sin,” and, 
understanding it as the child does, is it true? T have 
seen little ones do many an unselfish act of kindness; I 
cannot tell where the sinlay. I have seen little children 
in the homes of poverty prematurely placed in care 
of younger brothers and sisters, and my heart has often 
yearned towards them as I have observed their for- 
beatance, their gentleness and their patience towards 
the refractory or the sick in their charge. Icannot, in 
view of all these manifold acts of sweetness and love, 
turn to the little one and say you “do nothing but 
sin.” 

On the folowing page, question eighteenth is as fol- 
lows: 

Q. Why must you be so earnest in prayer for an interest in 
Christ, newness of heart, and pardon of sin? 

Ans. That I may live always in readiness for death. 

The answer here given is certainly not teaching the 
noblest motives upon which a child could act; in fol- 
lowing out the argument, as we may take it from the 
succeeding questions, it is a selfish one, viz., seek for 
pardon because * your life is very short, frail, and un- 
certain,’’ you ‘‘may die the next moment,” and if 
“you die in your sins you must go to hell with the 
wicked; ”’ and hell “is a place of endless torment,” ete., 
etc. The love of God is not alluded to as any motive 
for our seeking him. A child would be more apt to 
seek God through love, and to be driven from him 
through fear. 

The following is the sixty-fourth question: 

Q. Doth original sin wholly defile you, and is it sufficient to 
send you to hell though you had no other sin? 

Ans. Yes. 

From this statement we necessarily infer that infants 
and all young children who die are sent to hell. There 
is but one inference from the phraseology here given. 

There is nothing in this connection about the work 
of Christ; there stands the assertion without any 
relief. 

As the question stands, there is no escape from the 
inference that your children are separated from you 
eternally if they die in their infancy ; while you, if you 
have been permitted to live long enough to repent, are 
accepted and forgiven asa child of God. Are you pre- 
pared to believe that the little innocent babe taken 
from a mother’s loving arms is thrust down into hell, 
which, in the words of the catechism, “is a place of 


| endless torment, being a lake that burns with fire and 


brimstone;’’ and, as another answer goes on to say, 
where the ‘“‘wicked forever roar, curse, and blaspheme 
God!” 

It seems to me dreadful to teach little children these 
doctrines! I do not doubt the final punishment of 
those who persist in sin, who harden their hearts 
against the love of God, and who, through all light and 
knowledge, continue in wickedness, They deliberately 
make their choice, and they must abide by the conse- 
quences of it. But are little children, whose misfor- 
tune it is that they ars born at all, if, according to this 
doctrine, they are born to such a fate, are little children 
subjected to the same punishment and placed in the 
same category as equally sinners with those “ who re- 
fuse Christ, neglect to read God’s Word and pray to 
him; or who lie, steal, curse, swear, profane the Sab- 
bath and disobey their parents?’ for this is the list, in 
question twenty-two, of those that go to hell at death, 
if they die in their sins. 

To the theologian who has in his mind “ the plan of 
redemption,” in’ which Christ’s mediation and atone- 
ment rescues the child who is thus exposed to the 
wrath of God, these things may not sound so fearful. 
But here stands each question, separate and apart from 
any relieving and mitigating tenderness on the part of 
Christ, and love and pity on the part of God, and as the 
child understands these answers they are not true. 

How little idea a child could form of parental love if 
all it had been taught in regard to it lay in the bare 
fact that father had the power to punish, to restrain, 
to withhold certain gifts, and to require certain observ- 
ances. God has proclaimed himself a God of love, nay 
love itself. In using ‘“‘ Brown's Catechism” we takea 
text-book in which this view of God is entirely left out. 
There is in the whole book only the slightest possible 
allusion to love. Out of two hundred and seven 
questions, thereare only five in which the word “love” 
occurs at all. 

There is not one direct statement to the child in the 
whole book that Ged loves it! 

Here and there, inferentially, we glean the fact, 
but it is so carefully hidden under other doctrines that 
I doubt if the child corld find it; nay, if the poor child 
had been starved upon the husks of these doctrines it 
is to be doubted if it would expect to find such a truth 
at all. 

While, however, the scholar is not told once in the 
whole book that prominent truth of God’s Word, that 

God so loves us, yet there is one question which calls 
upon the child to discharge the corresponding duty. 

Q. Whom are you to love above all things? 

Ans. God in Christ is my Father and portion. 


We would necessarily expect that the next answer 
would anounce to the child the love of God in return, 
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but as we have just said, the whole book is complete, 
without an open and unqualified statement of the love 
of God to the child. 

The next question which follows in suceession is: 

Q. Why must you love God above all things? 

Ans. Because he is so glorious in himself and so kind to me. 


These are the two prominent questions out of the five 
which have reference to the love of God; in the others 
the word love is used without any personal application. 

These questions scarcely prepare the child to accept 
truthfully the next answer which follows: 

Q. Wherein lies your chief happiness ? 

Ans. In the enjoyment of God. 

It would be difficult to understand how the little one 
could find its chief happiness in the enjoyment of God 
with all the love element of his nature left out. Al- 
though no direct mention is made of God’s love, yet 
the sterner attributes of God are very explicitly laid 
before the child. There is not an opportunity omitted 
of impressing upon the scholar the knowledge of God 
as the Ruler, the Judge, who “is almighty,’’ who is 
“infinitely holy,’ who is ‘‘ far more great and glorious 
than we can conceive,’ who is from ‘ everlasting to 
everlasting,’ who “never had a beginning and will 
never have an end,” who ‘‘ made all things for his own 
glory.” These truths, so far beyond the child’s com- 
prehension, are taught upon every page, while no prom- 
inence is given to those portions of Scripture in which 
the milder attributes of God are declared, in which he 
is shown to be a God of love, and is spoken of as our 
Father, a view of Him which the child might in some 
degree understand, and which is equally true with the 
other. Jesus Christ explicitly bids us love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, etc., and sums up the fulfil- 
ment of the whole law as love to God and love to man, 
but when the child is here asked what God chiefly re- 
quires of him, the duty of faith and obedience is sub- 
stituted for love. 

Q. What does God chiefly require of you? 

Ans. To believe and obey him. 

Would even an earthly parent be satisfied with faith 
and obedience? Love comprises and includes these, as 
the greater includes the less, and they cannot exist 
without it, as “he that loveth not knoweth not God; 
for God is love.” 

In the twelfth question we read: 

Q. What are you by nature? 

Ans. Lam an enemy to God, a child of Satan, and an heir of 
hell. 

A timid little girl stands before you to repeat her 
lesson. She is so young and small that youscarcely hear 
her words distinctly, and as she leans towards you and 
looks lovingly up at you, you feel like re-assurimg her 
with a kiss, for, like many others in your infant depart- 
ment, she has just passed babyhood. Can you teach 
this little creature, who stands before you in all the 
innocence of childhood, that she is a child of Satan? 
How strange, then, that Christ should have said, in 
speaking of a little one like this, ‘‘ of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

Can you tell her that she is an enemy to God, when, 
in the Bible before you, you may read ‘except ye be 
converted and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

I dare not address a child in the words of this answer, 
for Ishould feel that I stood among those disciples with 
whom, Mark tells us, Jesus was displeased, and turned 
from them towards the children, taking the little ones 
up in his arms and blessing them. 

Let there come into your class a child of vicious 
parents, one who has been familiar all its short life 
with scenes of iniquity and foulness. Would it bea 
happy mode of proceeding, and a successful method of 
reclaiming the child to meet him with such an an- 
nouncement as that? He hears such words every 
day of his life, they are quite familiar to him, and 
they are usually connected with oaths and impre- 
cations. You would not surprise him at all with such 
a denunciation, unless, indeed, the surprise arose.from 
the fact of hearing them from your lips. But pour into 
that boy’s ear the story of Christ’s love, and of our 
Father in heaven “ who so loved the world” that he 
sent his Son to save us, would not that be more apt to 
lead the child to God? And that, I take it, is the object 
of Sunday-school instruction. 

In question two hundred and four we are taught 
that we cannot “pray with the heart before it is 
renewed by the Spirit of God,’ because the “ prayer of 
the wicked, in God’s account, is an abomination to the 
Lord.”’ The teacher must be a good theologian to make 
this plain to the scholar, otherwise, naturally, the child 
would sit with folded hands passively and idly waiting 
for the renewing of the Spirit. Having been told that 
its own heart is ‘filled with all unrighteousness,’’ and 
so miserably tainted by sin, “that abominable thing 
which has made devils and men very bad,” and that it 
rests under “God’s eternal wrath and curse;”"’ and 
having seen taught, in question one hundred and 
seventy-five, that “it cannot believe and repent of 
itself,” for ‘‘ faith and repentance are the gift of God,” 
the child would be led to believe that it can neither 
pray nor repent. It would require the minister him- 
self, or a most scholarly teacher, to give an inquiring 
child a satisfactory explanation of this subject, so that 
these doctrines would be reconciled and the child be led 
to repent and believe, and its ‘‘ prayers and holy life 
end at last in the full enjoyment of God.” 

This is certainly the end and aim of all Sunday-school 
teaching, and if it can be demonstrated that this end 





can be attained through the use of this Catechism, and 
if this is the most efficacious method of leading the 
little ones in our classes to a knowledge of the love of 
God, then we shall not resist ‘‘ Brown’s Catechism.” 





“T WISH THAT I COULD GO.” 
BY MRS, 8S. M. B. PIATT. 


HEY who look backward always look through tears. 
So, very dimly, somewhere, I do see 

A door that opens into lonesome years 

Furnished with—dust and silence! What car be 
Sadder than absence of fair household sights, 
Belovéd pictures, warm and pleasant lights, 

In empty rooms where - Does it call to me 
That first child-voice that taught my life to know 
What music meant ?— 


“T wish that I could go.” 


I turned and kissed her—‘* You had better stay.” 
She heard the wood-bells ring among the herds: 
**T want to see so many lambs to-day,” 
She answered in her little piteous words, 
Sweetly half-said and tenderly half-guessed ; 
* You said there was one robin with a nest 
Up in the apple-flowers. I love the birds— 
Ever so many times—and you could show 
Me where they sleep. I wish that I could go.” 


“It is too far. And here are butterflies; 
Look—one—two—three. Go, catch them if you will.” 
“ T’ve seen all these too much—they hurt my eyes! 
They’re naughty things—they never can be still! 
I would not try to catch another one 
Here, in the yard, to save its life! I’d run 
After some pretty new ones on the hill 
Away off--almost to the skies! And, oh! 
I'd be so sweet. I wish that I could go.” 


Nor was it only toward the clear white light, 
Led subtly on by many a violet, 

She would have followed me. The great fierce Night 
Might lie beside our cottage, black and wet, 

And make mad hungry noises. Still, if I 

Thought fit to pass it, her appealing cry 
(The same that haunts me, sorrowfully, yet) 

Was with me always—most forlorn and slow : 

“Tf it is dark, I wish that I could go.” 


“ If it is dark ?’’—what was the Dark? She knew. 

Just a brief bridge which others must have passed— 
With a slight shiver, it might be—into 

A glitter of lamps—a life whose heart beat fast 
Under sweet colors, jewels, music, all 
The showers of fairy gifts that, fairily, fall 

On some Strange City, where Oh! faint and vast, 
Time lies behind, yet nearer seems to grow 
That eager sound: 

“ T wish that I could go.” 

Itis in my own soul. Myself a child, 

Some ghostly doorway with my grief I fill; 
Eager for blossoms beautiful and wild 

Just out of reach ; eager to climb some hill, 
So far away and almost to the skies, 
And (tired of old ones) find new butterflies. 

Some One seems gone when I would follow still. 
Across the Dark I see your charméd glow, 
Strange City, shine—— 


“IT wish that I could go.” 


POET AND PROPHETESS. 


BY B. STOWE. 





DEBORAH, 


MRS. H. 
(Coneluded.) 


HERE is a most beautiful commentary on the 
song of Deborah in Herder’s Spirit of Hebrew 
Poetry. He givesa most charming translation, to which 
we refer any one who wishes to study the oldest poem 
by a female author on record. The verse ascribed to 
Miriam seems to have been only the chorus of the song 
of Moses, and, for aught that appears, might have 
been composed by him; but this song of Deborah is of 
herself alone. It is one of the noblest expressions of 
devout patriotism on record. ° 
We subjoin some extracts from this poem, in which 
we have modified some pass@es of our ordinary trans- 
lation, in accordance with Herder. 


SONG OF DEBORAH. 


* Praise ye Jehovah for the avenging of Israel, 
When the people willingly offered themselves. 
Hear, O ye kings; give ear, O ye princes. 

I will sing praise to Jehovah ; 

I will praise Jehovah, God of Israel. 
Jehovah, when thou wentest out from Seir, 
When thou marchedst from Edom, 

The earth trembled and the heavens dropped, 
The clouds also poured down water.” 

The song now changes to picture the miseries of an 
enslaved people, who were deprived of arms and weap- 
ons, and exposed at any hour and moment to the 
incursions of robbers and murderers: 

* In the days of Shamgar, the son of Anath, 

In the days of Jael, 

The highways were unoccupied, 

And travelers walked through byways. 
The inhabitants ceased from the villages, 
Till I, Deborah, arose. e 

I arose a mother in Israel. 

They went after strange gods; 

Then came the war to their gates. 

Was there then a shield or a spear 
Among forty thousand in Israel?" 

The theme then changes to celebrate those whose 
patriotic bravery had redeemed their country : 

** My heart throbs to the governors of Israel 

That offered themselves willingly among the people. 
Bless ye Jehovah! 

Speak, ye that ride on white asses, 

Ye that sit in judgment, and ye that walk by the way, 





They that are delivered from the noise of archers. 

In the place of drawing water, 

There shall they rehearse the righteous acts of Jehovah, 
His righteous acts towards the inhabitants of the villages. 
Then shall the people go down to the gates. 

Awake! awake! Deborah, 

Awake! awake! utter a song! 

Arise, Barak, and lead captivity captive, 

Thou son of Abinnoam!” 

After this, the key changes, and she reviews the 
course which all the tribes have taken in the contest 
with all a woman’s fiery eloquence, giving praise to 
the few courageous, self-sacrificing patriots, and cast- 
ing arrows of satire and scorn on the cowardly and 
selfish. For then, as in our modern times, were ail 
sorts of men. There were those of the brave, impru- 
dent, generous, ‘‘do-or-die’’ stamp, and there were 
the selfish conservatives, who only waited and talked. 
So she says: 

“It was but a small remnant that went forth against the 
mighty. 
The people of Jehovah went with me against the mighty. 
The march began with Ephraim, 
The root of the army was from him; 
With him didst thou come to Benjamin. 
Out of Machir came down the leaders; 
Out of Zebulun the marshals of forces; 
And the princes of Issachar were with Deborah. 
Issachar, the life-guard of Barak, 
Sprang like a hind into the battle field!’ 

It appears that the tribe of Reuben had only been 
roused so far as to talk about the matter. They had 
been brought up to the point of a quiet and animated 
disoussion whether they should help or not. The 
poetess thus jeers at them: 


* By the brooks of Reuben there were great talkings and 

inquiries. 

Why abodest thou in thy sheepfolds, Reuben ? 

Was it to hear the bleating of the flocks? 

By the brooks of Reuben were great talks (but no more), 

Gilead, too, abode beyond Jordan; 

And why did Dan remain in his ships ? 

Asher stayed on the sea-shore and remained in his har- 
bor.” 

But Zebulun and Naphtali were a people that risked 
their lives unto the death 

“In the high places of the fiekl of battle.” 

Now comes the description of the battle. It appears 
that a sudden and violent rain-storm and an inunda- 
tion helped to rout the enemy and gain the victory; 
and the poetess breaks forth: 

“The kings came and fought; 
The kings of Caanana in Taanach, by the waters of 
Megiddo ; 
They brought away no treasure. 
They fought! from heaven the stars in their courses. 
They fought against Sisera. 
The river Kishon swept them down, 
That ancient river, Kishon. 
O my soul! walk forth with strength ! 
Then was the rattling of hoofs of horses! 
They rushed back—the horses of the mighty.”’ 
Now comes the solemn sound of a prophetic curse: 
“Curse ye Meroz, saith the angel of Jehovah, 
Curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof, 
Because they came not to the help of Jehovah, 
To the help of Jehovah against the mighty!" 

Then follows a burst of blessing on the woman who 
had slain the oppressor, in which we must remember 
it isa woman driven to the last extreme of indigna- 
tion at outrages practiced on her sex that thus re- 
joices. When the tiger who has slain helpless women 
and children is tracked to his lair, snared and caught, 
a shout of exultation goes up; and there be men so 
cruel and brutal that even humanity rejoices in their 
destruction. There is something repulsive in the 
thought of the artifice and treachery that beguiled and 
betrayed the brigand chief. But woman cannot meet 
her destroyer in open hand-to-hand conflict. She is 
thrown perforce on the weapons of physical weakness; 
and Deborah exults in the success of the artifice with 
all the warmth of her indignant soul. By an exquisite 
touch of the poetess we are reminded what must have 
been the fate of all the Judean women had the tyrant 
escaped the nail of Jael: 

“The mother of Sisera looked out at a window. 
Sr _ cried through the lattice, 
V ay delay the wheels of his chariot ? 
Why turns the rattle of his horse-hoofs ? 
Her wise ladies answered : yea, she spake herself. 
Have they not won? Have they not divided the prey? 
To every man a virgin or two ; 
To Sisera a prey of divers colors, of divers colors and 
gold embroidery, 
Meet for the necks of them that take the spoil.” 

In the reckoning of this haughty princess, a noble 
Judean lady, with her gold embroideries and raiment 
of needle-work, is only an ornament meet for the neck 
of the conqueror—a toy to be paraded in triumph. 
The song now rises with one grand, solemn swell, like 
the break of waves on the sea-shore: 

“ So let all thine enemies perish, O Jehovah! 
But let them that love thee shine forth as the sun in his 
strength.” 

And as this song dies away, so passes all future men- 
tion of Deborah. No other fragment of poetry orsong 
from her has floated down from her age to us. This 
one song, like a rare fragment of some deep sea-flower, 
broken off by a storm of waters, has floated up to tell 
of her. We shall see, as we follow down the line of 
history, that women of this lofty poetic inspiration 
were the natural product of the Jewish laws and in- 
stitutions, They grew out of them as certain flowers 
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grow out of certain soils. It was to this class that 
belonged Hannah, the mother of Samuel, and Huldah 
the prophetess, and, in the fullness of time, Mary the 
mother of Jesus, whose Magnificat was the earliest 
flower of the Christian era. Mary was prophetess and 
poet, the last and greatest of a long and noble line of 
women in whom the finer feminine nature had been 
kindled into a divine medium of inspiration, and burst 
forth in poetry and song as in a natural language. 





PIANO-MAKING IN AMERICA, 


F this does not become a nation of pianists, the 
cause will not be traceable to laxity on the part 
of those who manufacture our pianos. The rivalry— 
or perhaps it were more fair to say the enthusiasm— 
engendered in the pursuit of this class of industry 
seems to have stimulated enterprise to such a pitch 
among us, that the art of making the piano has almost 
surpassed, in point of actual importance, the art of 
playing upon the piano when made. Scarcely less 
famous throughout the world are the men who furnish 
the instruments for the master performers than are 
the performers themselves. “Who that has learned to 
reverence the name of Liszt has not also learned to 
respect the name of Steinway, as exemplifying the 
manufacturing skill which affords a mechanical means 
for an audible expression of the artist’s genius? 

Singularly enough, while Europe still develops the 
highest perfection in the art of playing, the art of 
manufacturing most suitably for the artistic player has 
been transferred to this side of the water. We proved 
this at Paris five or six years ago, with our Steinways 
and Chickerings. We may prove it even more con- 
clusively next summer, at Vienna, if we choose. But 
it may be that our advantage in respect of instruments 
will eventually secure us the still prouder laurels of 
artistic superiority during the next generation. 

Why a pianoforte made by thoroughly skilled hands 
in New York should be anobler-toned and a more dur- 
able instrument than one of corresponding scale con- 
structed in Paris or in Berlin, it is not difficult to 
understand. Nature has filled our American forests 
with the woods best adapted for use in making pianos, 
and has developed these woods more perfectly here 
than elsewhere. This advantage lies within easy reach. 
Then, again, our fabricants are accustomed to secure a 
better quality of material in metal than is generally 
deemed necessary in those countries where the piano 
has hardly ceased to be but little more than an aggra- 
vated spinet. Moreover, a uniform standard of ex- 
cellence in the instruments made, in at least one 
establishment, is secured by the interposition of steam- 
impelled machines, whose office is to perpetually 
duplicate, with microscopic accuracy, the great and 
little details needed to constitute a piano. Muscular 
power and skill are herein so completely distanced, as to 
afford an unlimited capacity in the manufacture, while 
insuring unvarying precision in each piece of work 
done. And in this is found the secret of our triumph 
over the Europeans, who have not yet dreamed of 
one-tenth of the many mechanical agencies which 
American experts have applied for saving labor in 
constructing, while at the same time perfecting the 
instrument. 

An illustration of the relative condition of the manu- 
factories abroad and at home was brought to our notice 
a short time since. An experienced and highly intelli- 
gent artisan, who had been employed for a number of 
years in some of the best-ordered piano factories in Ger- 
many, arrived in New York last month, and soon after 
visited the establishment of the Decker Brothers, on 
West Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth Streets—a model 
of systematized detail, by the way—through which he 
was shown. At first, his escort took but little pains to 
point out the features of the various departments, but 
the numerous questions and the puzzled look of the 
the stranger soon disclosed the fact that he did not 
comprehend the uses of one-half the machines and 
implements that met his astonished gaze. The opera- 
tions of what is termed a double round rim-press, 
which the Deckers invented to simply expedite and 
perfect the process of veneering, amazed him be- 
yond expression, producing upon him much the same 
effect that a peal from the Boston organ might be ex- 
pected to have upon Captain Jack of the Modoc 
braves. The celerity with which the contrivance 
performed its functions was what chiefly baffled his 
belief. He saw the work of veneering better done in 
five minutes than it could be accomplished by the old 
method in half an hour. The whole process of manu- 
facture was as novel to him as if he had been a Sand- 
wich Islander instead of a Hamburgher, and he found 
that, before going to work in his specialty in New 
York, it would be necessary for him to serve an ap- 
prenticeship, in order to forget the little which his 
European schooling had taught him of the art of piano 
making. 

There is nothing exaggerated in all this. In the last 
ten or twelve years we have literaily run away from 
the European system and pursued one of our own, 
which is so much better that comparison becomes 
nearly impossible. 

It is a question whether our manufacturers have not 
employed as much ingenuity in developing labor-sav- 
ing machinery for their business as they have shown 
skill in the manufacture itself. 

As the case presents itself now, the theory is cer- 
tainly plausible that, before many years shall have 








whirled by, New York will furnish the salons of the 
world with pianos, as it is already supplying the Sab- 
bath-schools and churches with reed organs. One firm 
here boasts nearly a thousand agencies for these eco- 
nomical substitutes for costly and colossal organs, 
Through these channels their melodious instruments 
are carried to the confines of Christendom—nay, far- 
ther, into the very heart of heathendom, and the mis- 
sionaries to Southern Africa and New Zealand recog- 
nize the utility of these music-makers in 

* soothing the savage breast.”’ 
They aver that the Gospel enters more readily into 
the heart when the ear has been once charmed with 
the sound of these sacred strains. Not alone to the 
commercial position of our cities, nor simply to the 
general superiority attuined in our pianos, is to be as- 
eribed the probability above foreshadowed. Nowhere 
else are pianos made that can withstand severe changes 


| of temperature. An English instrument depreciates 


rapidly under the blistering heats of India. A French 
piano soon yields a chattering tone, as if uttering 
“frozen music,’’ when transported to the realms of the 
Russian ice-king. But there are some makers in New 
York whose instruments have defied the variations of 
climate the world over. Rubinstein rushes with his 
Steinway grand from Montreal to New Orleans in a 
week—three thousand miles, from arctic circle to tropics 
—and the piano gives no hint of a constitution impaired. 
What European rival could stand a similar test? 

Frequently during the now happily departed winter, 
the Decker Brothers shipped their superb grands from 
the warmth of the warerooms out into the cold when 
the thermometer insinuated zero, transferred them by 
tedious journeys to concert rooms far and near, placed 
thein on the platform, and left them in perfect order 
for Mills, or Bonowitz, or some other celebrity, to play 
upon without having to tune so much as one chord of 
the scale. This shows staunch construction and thor- 
oughly seasoned material. An imperfect instrument 
would be racked and twisted as with an internal rheu- 
matism if exposed to like sudden changes of tempera- 
ture. 

Since we are so signally favored in the matter of in- 
struments, and since society compels a study of the 
piano now-a-days, there is no reason why our children 
should not acquire as much distinction in mastering it 
as the English ure accorded for their horsemanship or 
the French for their expert fencing. If the pianoforte 
could be made to replace the billiard-table, American 
youth would be greatly benefited. 





A MEMORY. 


TT\WENTY-ONE years to-day since my mother 

_ died. Was she young or old? and how did it 
happen? Iwill tell you. She was old—“ well stricken 
in years.’’ She had ‘‘run her race,’’ ‘fought the good 
fight,’ and ‘laid up her treasures in heaven,”’ and was 
allready to follow them. But, alas! we were not ready 
to have her. How ever shall we live when the light of 
her smile has faded from our home? was the cry of 
our anguished hearts. Yet we could not help being in 
a measure comforted by the calm assurance of her 
manner, the settled peace of her every look and tone. 
“She had done what she could,’ not only for our 
creature comforts, of which she was never unmindful, 
but also by precept and example to guide us in the 
ways of truth and righteousness. The physician who 
attended her during her long and painful illness la- 
mented that he had not known her longer and more 
intimately. Such patience and fortitude under suffer- 
ing; such cheerfulness and courage, he had never be- 
fore witnessed in a sick room. Being called upon a 
few months after her death to visit a sick person who 
occupied the same room, and who gave expression to 
some despondency, he said, ‘I cannot allow any such 
language in this room. These walls are sacred to 
Christian cheerfulness and ‘.ope.’’? About two weeks 
before she died, a friend who had called upon her, in- 
quired if she felt reconciled and at peace, she, smiling, 
replied to him by repeating two lines of a favorite 
hymn: 

“ The happy gates of Gospel grace 
Stand open night and day.” 

The day it pleased God to take her from our midst 
was one of the loveliest of autumn days. I shall never 
forget its peace and tranquillity. A halo of golden 
mist rested upon the earth, and it seemed as though 
the very beauty and glory of heaven had descended 
upon it. She breathed all through its golden hours, 
unconscious of the bowed forms about her; but as the 
evening closed in, calm and lovely as the day, and the 
room became flooded with the rays of the rising moon, 
her last faint breath was borne away. Her soul had 
gone to God. 

* So fades a summer cloud away ; 
So sinks the gale when storms are o'er; 
So gently shuts the eye of day; 
So dies a wave along the shore.” 

The second day after we bore her to her last resting 
place on earth, and laid her beside the husband of her 
youth, from whom she had been so long separated, 
and as the friends and neighbors who attended us lin- 
gered that we might indulge our grief, the calm, clear 
voice of our venerable pastor arose above our tears 
and sobs, saying, ‘‘ We shall go to her, but she will not 
return to us. The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away, blessed be His holy name.’ And with these 
words we turned and retraced our steps to our solitary 
home. L. G. 





REPRESENTATIVE ELECTIONS. 
BY R. W. RAYMOND. 


A PAMPHLET by Mr. C. C. P. Clarke, of 

Oswego, with a highly commendatory preface 
by Mr. Peter Cooper, advocates a new method of rep- 
resentation in large constituencies. Both the literary 
ability of the author and the high position of the 
sponsor entitle this brochure to attention. 

Mr. Clarke begins by stating the case, perhaps too 
strongly for philosophic fairness, against the present 
condition of American politics. According to him, 
high integrity and capacity are becoming almost 
unknown in the affairs of government; the people are 
in effect voiceless and powerless ; the bad state of affairs 
grows daily darker; experience has proved. that 
citizens’ associations and reform movements are futile; 
the doctrine that the spoils belong to the victors isa 
necessary outgrowth of our political system; and ever 
since its official promulgation by Jackson, there has 
been asteady aggravation of evils; the country is ruled 
by caucuses, conventions, and committees—and so on, 
through a forcible, but too gloomy presentment. 

The root of the difficulty is declared to lie in the 
manner of electing representatives of large constit- 
uencies. The results of popular election, it is said, are 
good in towns and other small civil divisions, and 
would be almost perfect but for the influence of 
national parties. The voter can act in this sphere 
with intelligence and independence, and vote for the 
men personally known to him as suitable; while in 
the election of members of Congress or the Legislature, 
of mayors, governors, presidents, and the like, he is 
necessarily ignorant of the qualifications of the candi- 
date and the requirements of the offices. 

The remedy proposed is to “‘narrow primary con- 
stituencies to the limits of ordinary acquaintanceship 
and neighborhood repute ’’—to substitute for the polls 
a legalized caucus. Mr. Clarke would have the votes 
ina town or ward registered, and divided by lot into 
bodies of fifty, a hundred, or other suitable number. 
Each of these bodies would retire, like a jury, and 
choose its representative elector—the citizen chosen 
(not necessarily from the body itself) being forbidden 
to decline. The electors for any ward or town could 
appoint, in public session, and, viva voce, all its officers, 
and also one or more electors of a higher class, to rep- 
resent the ward or town in the electoral college for 
the appointment of county officers. The county 
colleges would elect representatives to the higher col- 
lege, appointing State executive and judicial officers. 
The electors of each assembly district would appoint 
its assembly-man, those of each senatorial district, its 
senator, and so on. 

The author, discussing the probable working of these 
schemes, says the vital question is: What manner of 
man is likely to be chosen by the lot-drawn section of 
the people? If these small constituencies choose bad 
or unfit men, then, he says, republican institutions 
must forever bea failure. But this he wil not believe, 
and prophesies, on the contrary, the immediate cessa- 
tion of all election frauds, contested elections, ignorant 
voting, and rotation in office, and the utter disappear- 
ance of political parties. 

I have stated Mr. Clarke’s proposition as fairly as 
space would permit; and I dissent from it on three 
broad grounds, which render all criticism of details 
unnecessary. The scheme is not practicable, even as 
an experiment; if it were practicable, it could not ac- 
complish the radical changes claimed as its probable 
effects; and, finally, these changes are not desirable. 

The plan cannot be tried, because the existence and 
vigor of parties is proof that the people choose to act 
through them. They are not tyrants, overriding the 
citizens; they are the citizens; and the substitution ofa 
complicated system of machinery between the citizen 
and his government for the present elastic and direct 
connection cannot even begin. 

If the plan could be tried, what would it accomplish? 
Does anybody dream that the newspapers would stop 
discussing questions of public policy? that citizens 
would cease to take sides on such questions? that on 
the leading issues of the day there would not be two 
parties? that these parties would not struggle for su- 
premacy in the first, and second, and third, and n-th 
electoral college? Could the whole political thinking 
of the nation be passed over, through successive sets of 
middlemen, to its office-holders, everybody else being 
content to choose somebody who will choose somebody 
who will choose somebody? No; the only result of 
interposing all this machinery of appointment would 
be to make the intrigues of parties more mischievous, 
and to hamper their legitimate activities. Even as a 
contrivance for the selection of public servants—if that 
were the whole of the political duty of citizens—it 
would fail. The democratic instinct would break 
through it, as it broke through the device of an elec- 
toral college for the choice of president, to secure a 
direct election by the people of the several States. 
Whether beneficial or not, the ends sought by this 
scheme could not be thus reached. 

But in a most important respect these ends are not 
beneficial. Mr. Clarke felicitates himself that 

“ By the introduction of this plan, the artificial and unprof- 
itable importance in public estimation of political questions 
will be banished. How great a labor will the people be re- 
lieved of when the study of politics shall no longer be a ne- 
cessity! The degree to which the affairs of governments 
engross our attention may be measured by the fact that nine- 
tenths of the daily and weekly press of the country aro 
mostly political in their contents.” 
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And again, he rejoices to believe that aspiring minds 
will devote themselves to public business, to politics in 
a high sense, as a profession. That is, cultivated 
statesmen will relieve the people from the necessity of 
thinking. 

This would be to destroy the greatest blessing of de- 
mocracy—the blessing that counterbalances its inci- 
dental weaknesses and failures, namely, its educating 
power. The doctrine of ‘men, not measures,” in this 
extreme form, is the negation of popular government. 
The notion that our duty is done when we have chosen 
men to rule us belies the true position, both of the 
citizen and of his public servants. Out of a profound 
conviction I say, it is better that the people govern, 
even if they misgovern. Out of such errors come 
strengtb and wisdom. 

It is not surprising to find Mr. Clarke anticipating 
with pleasure that, under his plan, there would be a 
purification of the polls, by the speedy disappearance 
of “that large body of electors, who come there for no 
good motive, but who yet weigh equal with the best of 
us.” He explains that he means ignorant, naturalized 
foreigners, and other classes of voters who are corrupt, 
or prejudiced, or have no stake in public affairs. ‘* The 
Government would be left, where it belongs, in the 
hands of the intelligent, the honest, the interested.” 

This sort of talk is not novel. 

Purifying the polls by driving away the masses is a 
convenient device of cultured and aristocratic indo- 
lence. But it is neither right nor wise. No safety for 
the State lies in the disfranchisement of the ignorant. 
The broad basis of enduring power must be laid in 
universal suffrage, universal education, and universal 
discussion. The dangers of the former are to be met 
by the two latter, and by these only. Let us beware 
of suggestions of change which are half-concealed con- 
fessions of distrust in democracy. It is not true that 
the remedies inherent in our system have failed. It is 

not true that officers are all or mostly corrupt; that 
there is no effective public opinion, condemning the 
misdeeds of public men; that we are helpless in the 
hands of robbers. But if it were all true, and in the 
face of so much as, alas, is true, still “ the foolishness 
of preaching’’—that is, the direct appeal to the minds 
of men, whether by the pulpit, the platform, the 
school, the press, or the daily intercourse of friends—is 
the best remedy. It takes hold deeply; and our po- 
litical machinery is quite adequate fur its outworking. 
All attempts to substitute some easier, quieter, more 
mechanical way, will fail, and ought to fail, because 
they ignore the value and the rights of manhood. 





Yale Lectures on Preaching.” 
NO. IV. 


PRAYER MEETING—ITS HELPS 
AND HINDRANCES. 
New HaAvey, April 2d, 1873. 

(Resuming, from the last lecture, the topic of Prayer- 
meetings, Mr. Beecher said that to conduct these meetings 
successfully is the hardest part of a minister's work. It is 
difficult to get people tocome. It is worse than useless to try 
to bring them in by scolding. The lecturer then took up the 
question: How to start a prayer-meeting in a place where 
there has been none.] 

HOW TO START PRAYER-MEETINGS. 
ELL, the way to start a prayer-meeting is 
the way you would start a fire. If it isanold 
church, it is like a fire-place where there has been 
something raked up over night; in the morning there 
is not a coal there as big as a thimble. But you get 
together the few that there are. You never think of 
bringing in a whole armful of wood and whanging it 
all down into the embers. You lay the wood aside, 
selecting the driest pieces you can find; and whittle up 
shavings; and, having gathered the few little coals, you 
put a few shavings upon them. Then you blow the 
little pile, gently at first, and up springs a light blaze. 
Then you lay on a few more shavings, dealing with it 
all the time as carefully and tenderly as a mother does 
with a baby; then by-and-by you put on a dry stick, 
picking out the fittest and the best, and soon the flame 
will get power; and at last when the whole fire is 
kindled you can put on what you please, green wood or 
dry, it will consume the st-ongest and toughest ma- 
terials. 

In the beginning remember that the prayer-meeting 
turns on this fact: it is the development of the social 
element in the religious direction. Suppose in an old 
church, in a great state of deadness, one or two breth- 
ren feel that they cannot live so; and there are two 
ways proposed. One is, toget the minister to preach a 
big sermon on that subject, and then to ring the bell 
and call everybody to come down into the conference 
room or lecture room and try to have a prayer-meet- 
ing. That will fail nine times in ten. Suppose, instead 
of that, you look around to find some one who feels as 
you feel. Ask him to come to your house for prayer. 
Both of you look around for a third, who shall be con- 
genial, susceptible, warm. Get three together. Three 


* We shall publish, for a series of weeks, partial reports of 
Mr. Beecher’s Second Course of Yale Lectures. Want of 
space forbids our giving them in full ; but they will hereafter 
be published in a volume by themselves. Instead of attempt- 
ing to give in condensed form the substance of each Lecture, 
we shall make a series of verbatim extracts, indicating their 
connection with each other only so far as is necessary to pre- 
vent misapprehension, 
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are very powerful on the fourth, and four on the fifth. 
When you have got a praying center that begins to 
whirl with some degree of power, it will suck in ma- 
terials just as fast as you ought to have them come. 

(Prayer-meetings suffer from bad leadership; from men 
who repeat the same thing week after week, who are dry 
routinists,—yet who are often excellent men, pillars of the 
church.] 

NEED OF WISE MANAGEMENT. 

Young men, how are you going to get along with 
these old gray heads? Well, you cannot at first; but 
there is a good deal that can be done by good sense and 
patience, and real kind, humble feeling. Many of these 
men have in them better springs than have yet been 
tapped, There are many of them that can do a great 
deal better than they think they can, and you ean help 
a good deal out of them. They are to be revered if 
they are venerable; they are to be respected for their 
work, if they have been useful; they are to be treated 
as fathers, and not with contempt. They are to be 
treated, especially by a young pastor, with the greatest 
of affection and kindness. Nevertheless, it is always 
fair to have a design on a man for his own good; and 
it is always fair for a pastor, seeing these men in the 
way, to do two things; first, to attempt to get more 
out of them, to talk with them, to lead their thoughts 
to other things, to get them to express other things 
when they speak, and to shorten their prayers when 
they pray; and secondly, to develop another center. 
Bring in new material, get hold of the young, and put 
new life, new blood into the meeting This is a kind of 
co-operative antagonism. It is taking the meeting 
gradually out of the hands of those who have ridden 
it to death, and putting it into the hands of those that 
came up under better auspices. ° 

THE MINISTER SHOULD TRAIN HIMSELF. 


Although training for the pulpit is one thing and 
training for the prayer-meeting is another, I think that 
the man who is to excel in prayer-meetings must train 
more for them, though differently, than for the pulpit. 
I should be very sorry to be forced into the conduct of 
a prayer-meeting, without having anticipated it during 
the day; not so much that I might think what I was 
going to say, but, as it were, to beat up my nature, 
to get into a higher mood, to rise into a thought more 
of the Infinite; to get some such relation to men as I 
think God has, of sympathy, pity, tenderness and 
sweetness; to get my heart all right so that everything 
in me should work sympathetically toward certain 
devotional ends. Getyourself trained. . . . 

(Mr. Beecher discussed the question of how feeling is to be 
aroused. It cannot be forced; it isnot directly subject to the 
will; it is as much under the law of causation as any other 
mode of action. Such thoughts and images must be pre- 
sented to the mind as are intrinsically suited to produce the 
desired emotion.] 

USELESSNESS OF MERE EXHORTATION, 

So, then, here is where you come to the folly of ex- 
hortation—men exhorting each other day after day, 
continually, to ‘feeling,’ to ‘“*duty,”’—without pre- 
senting any new expression, without filling the mind 
or the imagination, without laying in fuel which is to 
kindle into light and warmth. Mere exhortation is as 
if a man should go down thestreet saying, ‘‘ Oh, money, 
money, money, come to me, come to me!” No, it will 
not come to him thus. Or as if a man should go to his 
studies and invoke mathematics; that does not come 
by invocation. As you gain other things by playing 
the keys that produce the desired effects, so you must 
do in every step that you gain in a meeting. Men are 
so many instruments and you are a skillful player; and 
you will have success just as the Spirit of God dwelling 
in you kindles your soul to that power, to that per- 
ception of truth, to that sympathy with it, to that 
knowledge of men; for the sense of God brings the 
sense of human nature. They both lie in the same 
plane, and he that has one will be very apt to have the 
other. They train together. Andif you have the power 
of producing sympathetic feeling, it will be simply by 
applying the known causes of that effect. Nothing is 
so barren, nothing so unprofitable, as wrging men to 
feel, when the shorter way isto make them feel. . . . 

(Mr. Beecher spoke of the blunders and infelicities that will 
mar success, in spite of every precaution; the ill-timed re- 
marks, the weaknesses and eccentricities, that will obtrude 
themselves. Often there is no remedy but simple patience. 
But the prayer-meeting should be made so vital and strong 
in its positive excellences, that it can bear such defects.] 

DO NOT BE FASTIDIOUS. 

This I may say also in regard to another point—fast- 
idiousness with respect to the quality of that which is 
said, by men who have good sense and feeling at the 
bottom, but have not the art of polite delivery. People 
may say, “Oh, I wish nobody would speak but the 
pastor; there is some comfort in hearing him speak; 
but when Mr. So-and-so gets up, what he says is well 
enough, but, dear me! what grammar!” Now fastid- 
iousness is one of the devil’s imps that he sends to 
preside in prayer-meetings. Brethren, 2 man may 
get up, and what he says may be said in the most 
oratorical manner, and may come home to your heart 
and imagination and comfort you; and yet it will 
not do the church one half as much good as to hear a 
new man that never spoke, a young man, raw, who 
shakes on his feet, to whom it is a great effort to get 
up, and who makes a stammering speech, in which, 
however, is his adhesion to Christ and his love for the 
cause, or some feature in his history. The speaking of 
that new man, who speaks so poorly, is worth more to 
the church than the finest effort ever made by an old 





| erally; they won’t tell you your faults. 





member. You have found another man, you have got 
some more material. It is more important to rescue a 
man from outside and bring him in and buiid him up 
in the church, than it is to have gifts exercised by those 
that are already in it. You are sure of them, they are 
safe. But the church grows by its additions of just 
such new men. 
THE NEED OF CATHOLICITY, 


Prayer-meetings, too, are apt to run in particular 
lines. You must make them catholic and broad. 
No prayer-meeting is truly Christian in the largest 
sense that is not broad enough to have any theme 
discussed or alluded to in it which, under God's 
providence, exercises the hearts of any of his people. 

If there is any joy, any sorrow, any doubt or any 
skepticism, if there is any unbelieving what you said 
last Sunday in your sermon; if there is any disposition 
—not combative, but one really manly and kind—to 
traverse any of your positions, get it out! Young men, 


| become very much attached to those that do not like 


you. Those that do will be your worst enemies gen- 
They will let 
you grow up into a little god; they will let you be the 
lump of sugar which all ‘the brothers and sisters will 
stir around in the sweet cup of their meetings; and 
“‘our beloved pastor,” and “what our dear brother 
has said,”’ and all those little endearing phrases will 
pass around, that do not do you half as much good as 
the rough hewing of some old man or young man 
given to plain speaking. It may be hard to take; but 
manliness, broadness, versatility, largeness, all-side- 
ness—these are in the meeting; get them out! 

When, therefore, people bring in things that seem 
inchoate, they may be so and yet may answer a pur- 
pose. Anything in the world but regulation dullness 
in a prayer-meeting. Have life! Mistakes? Meetings 
can bear mistakes. Mis-proportions? Meetings can 
bear mis-proportions. In the statement of things it is 
not necessary that everything should always be ortho- 
dox. Men forget it in ten minutes. As whales take in 
vast volumes of water and spurt it out, but keep the 
animalcule in it for their food, so four-fifths of our 
preaching is all squirted out again! 

But there are a few things that remain with every- 
body. In aChristian community and a trained church 
there is a kind of appropriating instinct; and the care- 
fulness, the excessive caution that men employ is, it 
seems to me, on the side of effeminacy, not on the side 
of large, manly strength which has in itself safety and 
power and godliness. 

AVOID STAGNATION. 

No prayer-meeting is good that has not a current te 
it, that has not momentum. Keep the people doing 
something. In general, meetings are held in 
rooms too large for them. A chamber prayer-meeting 
is better than a prayer-meeting in a large room, by 
reason of the very force of contiguity. But if only a 
large room can be had, and only a few people come, 
gather the few together in clusters so that they are 
near to each other; then, in opening the meeting, have 
it arranged in your own mind in such a way as that 
service shall follow service with rapidity — short 
prayers, short hymns, and movement, momentum. 
Never let a moment’s pause come; be yourself ready 
to fill the gap if others do not; push the meeting right 
through from beginning to end. There is a great deal 
that arises from that momentum which a meeting 
generates. 

LET THERE BE VARIETY. 

Then there is no earthly reason why prayer-meetings 
should be twice alike. Imeanin form. Suppose that 
one week it is a prayer and conference meeting, that 
is tosay, prayer predominates and conference takes the 
minor part. The next week let it be just the reverse, 
conference predominating and prayer being compar- 
atively in the minority. Then the next week a praise- 
meeting. Whatis that? A meeting in which most of 
the time is filled up with singing, and not with either 
prayer or conference. Make the most of your materials 
in their diversification. Sometimes you will draw out 
one side of your congregation, and sometimes another 
side. Study to have incessantly something different; 
not necessarily marked out and prescribed with author- 
ity, so that it must inevitably be just that, without any 
spontaneity in the meeting; but be prepared yourself 
to make the meeting unless the meeting makes itself, 

IMPORTANCE OF SINGING. 


In doing this, singing is of transcendent importance. 
Persons say: ‘‘ What shall I doin a prayer-meeting if I 
haven’t got anybody that knows how to speak?” 
Sing a hymn. “Well, suppose I have nobody that 
knows how to play, how shall I get along with that?” 
Sing ahymn. ‘“ Well, but suppose I have no persons 
that have any of the gifts ef sympathy, how shall I 
touch them?” Through hymns. ‘Suppose Iam my- 
self slow of speech?” Give out hymns. There is not 
asingle fecling from the top to the bottom of human 
nature that has not been’struck a thousand times by 
different hymns. Hymns have this peculiarity—that 
they are the most glowing inspirations which God gives 
1o his people in these later days, crystallized. preserved, 
so that they may by sympathy impart the feeling which 
they express. As long as a man has a good hymn-book 
and a knowledge of using it, there is no reason why a 
meeting should not be a thoroughly edifying and 
goodone. .. . 

SUMMING UP. 

I would sum all up in this: Do not be discouraged 

because your field is hard and the people scattered, 
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because the caliber of your people is small, because 
the meetings are dull and hard, because the work 
is severe. Your reward will be in proportion to your 
skill and your endurance. Remember, a prayer-meet- 
ing develops piety under the influence of social 
enthusiasm. And there is in social enthusiasm a 
power that no man can imagine who has not tried 
it. Oh, what waste there is! Oh, what unused power 
there is in the social relations of men in churches, 
that is hardly suspected and that never comes out 
except in times of revival! and then it is set down 
to the credit of “the Divine Spirit” exclusively; as if 
it did not abide in men ever and always! Why is it 
that when I use guano I get good crops? ‘“ Why, that 
is the Divine Providence,” men say. Divine Proy- 
idence! yes; and every time you use guano Divine 
Providence will do the same thing. And when there is 
a revival, that is, when you are awake, and when your 
life is real and full and joyous, and you have liberty of 
expression, then you will know that meetings may 
mount up into rapture. You have such power and 
blessedness in them that you get the testimony of God 
to a secret power which you may develop all the year 
round. The mainspring of the prayer-meeting must 
always be the social element, the subtle power of 
sympathy. Work for that, and by God’s blessing you 
will work aright. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


= affairs are not unlikely to turn on the course 

pursued by M. Gréyy, who lately resigned the presi- 
dency of the Assembly, after holding the reins in that excitable 
body for two years, with a success which has proved him 
second to no man in France in good judgment and good tem- 
per. M.Grévy is a firm and thorough, but a moderate Re- 
publican. Now that the German indemnity and the clearing 
of French territory are provided for, M. Grévy thinks that 
France should think more definitely and earnestly than Thiers 
has done of forever terminating monarchical hopes, and 
securely establishing a Republic. To this end he steps down 
from his high post, on occasion of an indignity offered by a 
monarchist, and announces that he will no longer temporize. 
France may perhaps find in him a capable and trustworthy 
leader, safer than Gambetta, and nobler than Thiers. 

—State purchase of railways was reported against 
by an English Royal Commission in 1867, when railway prop- 
erty had gone down very low. Eminent English authorities 
are now reported as advising that it is too late to think of 
purchasing on good terms. The system of 15,000 miles has 
cost $2,750,000,000. It is estimated that the present rates of 
profit, with a fair allowance of prospective rise in value, would 
fix the cost of State purchase of the railways of England, 
Scotland and Treland, at $3,200,000,000. The annual net receipts 
now reach about $130,000,000. It is calculated that the Govern- 
ment could meet the interest on the purchase, borrowing at 
8's and 4, with $122,000,000, and thus have asmall surplus. But 
political and social perplexities are feared if once the State 
undertakes to be responsible for the fair running of all lines. 

—In Scotland recently all the School Board elections 
have turned entirely on the religious question. In Glasgow, 
an “Orange missionary,” says the Examiner, stood at the 
head of the poll, next him three Roman Catholics, and follow- 
ing them the marked men of the other religious sects. The 
victory for Bible-teaching in Scotch schools has been univer- 
sal and unequivocal, but the battle for the Shorter Catechism 
may be consideredas drawn. In Edinburgh, ten out of fifteen 
of the Board were pledged for both Catechism and Bible 
teaching. In Glasgow, the differences as to what catechism 
may throw out all. In Aberdeen, where Professor Bain’s 
ability in support of the secvlar system made an immense im- 
pression and gave him a seat, the battle for Catechism was 
lost. 

—The Dublin* University Bill of Prof. Fawcett, 
which originally proposed to create a Council ona purely 
liberal basis, and thus wholly reorganize the institution, has 
been cut down to a mere abolition of religious tests, and will 
pass in this shape. This puts Irish university education on 
the same footing as English, and considerably mitigates the 
Trish grievance, thus preparing the way for future additional 
and reorganizing change, if the Protestant interest can ever 
consent to admit the Catholics to a share of administration, 
tand the Catholics can ever content themselves with a share 
only. 

—The Saturday Review says that during the reign of 
Isabella II., in spite of perpetual violations of constitutional 
right, Spain increased more rapidly in material prosperity 
than any other part of Europe, and that the country is far 
richer and more populous than at the close of the old Carlist 
‘war, and consequently it may be expected that any serious 
interruption of national progress now will so disturb the 
general complacency as to make the mass of the public acqui- 
esce in the only mode yet known to it. of saving society—the 
rule of a monarch. 


—The Agricultural Returns for 1872 show that less 
than two millions out of the thirty-two millions of England 
live direct)y by agriculture. About five persons are employed 
in this way to every 100 acres of cultivated land. It is claimed 
that England and Scotland produce the best wheat, the best 
potatoes, the best kitchen vegetables, and the best beef and 
mutton in the world. Great Britain has 107 sheep to every 100 
inhabitants. Greece has 188, exceeding in this every other 
European country. Spain has 135, and Switzerland but a frac- 
tion over 17. 

—The Spectator says of “‘Seeta,”’ a novel by Meadows 
Taylor, that this powerfu: story, with two which have pre- 
ceded it, called “ Tara,” and “‘ Ralph Darnell,” illustrate three 
remarkable epochs in the history of India, that of 1657 and the 
great Mahratta uprising ; that of 1757 and the terrible “‘ Black- 
Hole” tragedy ; and that of the Sepoy Mutiny. The author of 
these volumes, the Spectator says, is as well acquainted as any 
man living with the great, mysterious, and little-studied 
countries, the life of which the stories illustrate. 

—A bill is before the House of Commons, which 
takes a bold step in the direction of founding an Australian 
Dominion, a confederation of all the colonies, similar to that 
of the Canadian Dominion. 








FINE ARTS. 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS. 


OOKS about architecture are numerous enough, 
and in sufficient variety to suit all tastes. Thatis to 
say—dropping the euphuistic form of expression—they con- 
tain an immense amount of trash, literary and artistic. There 
are still in existence professional men who hold that there is 
a strict code of technical laws applicable to all the arts. The 
instances, however, when these individuals agree concerning 
their creeds are rare to the last degree—quite as rare, 
indeed, as are cases of agreement among theologians, 
Our present object is to look a little at the matter of archi- 
tecture, taking for a text the last edition of Mr. Bick- 
nell’s book.* This large, handsome quarto is intended more 
for architects, builders, and carpenters, than for amateurs, 
We cannot say, with the indiscriminately laudatory critics, 
that no gentleman’s library is complete without it, but it is 
evidently a most useful and suggestive book, containing 
seventy-five large and admirably executed lithographic plates, 
each of these again including anywhere from two to fifty de- 
tail designs, for the belongings of houses, stores, churches, 
bridges, and even of barns and wigwams (called in the in- 
dex “ Exhibition Buildings’’), The frontispiece is a design by 
Frederick C. Withers, fora block of stores at Riverside, Til. 
Whether it is or is not actually built we do not know; but 
we hope it is, for such architecture is eminently desirable. It 
is in that style which is gaining much favor of late years, 
and out of which will grow, we hope, a class of buildings 
worthy of the age. Specimens of this style which is called 
“Modern Gothic,” in a general way, may be scen in this city. 
Mr. Richard Hunt has designed several. Mr, J.C. Cady, others. 
The new buildings of Yale College, by Mr. Russell Sturgis of 
this city, are excellent examples of this class of work. 

In turning over the leaves of Mr. Bicknell’s book, we notice 
fewer designs which are obviously objectionable than we ex- 
pected to find in such a miscellaneous collection. One of our 
pet abominations, for instance, is the deliberate purpose 
which apparently moves many architects to cut wood into 
shapes which are utterly without regard to the strength of 
fiber which makes it so valuable to the builder. In this book 
we are glad to notice a tendency to use frail scroll-work, cross- 
grain cuttings and the like, only when they are purely orna- 
mental. Brackets are first made strong enough to serve as 
real braces, and afterwards, if it seems desirable, are made 
sightly by the introduction of sawed or turned ornamenta- 
tion. If any of the pages are less pleasing thar others, it is 
those which are devoted to doors and windows. They include 
many designs, however, which are excellent in every respect. 

Now, such a book as this is in the main suggestive. An in- 
genious architect or builder is very unlikely to follow a model 
exactly, when heis at all at liberty to introduce improvements, 
If he has the true instinct of construction he will select and 
adapt in a way to suit different conditions, and will arrive 
at a satisfactory result, which is substantially original, 
where a blunderer wi!l only make a patch-work plagiarism, 
pleasing to himself and interested parties alone. There are 
encyclopedias of design in every large library which contain 
drawings of almost everything that the heart of man has 
conceived since Byzantium was in its glory. It is unreason- 
able for an architect to assume entire originality. If he hits 
upon a decorative idea which he regards as wholly new, a 
hundred chances to one he will find substantially the same 
thing in some Byzantine or Pompeiian cornice or pavement, 
and he will probably admit without argument that in the mat- 
ter of construction, whether with wood or stone, little that is 
absolutely new has been of late discovered. 

Every book which is made up of designs mainly prepared 
by one person, or under one person’s supervision, is sure 
to be marked by a certain sameness that runs through 
the entire series. The book before us is not by any means 
conspicuous in this regard, but it were unreasonable to ex- 
pect that it should be wholly above criticism. We have in 
our mind an ideal book of modern designs made up from the 
pet buildings of our very best architects. Doubtless any of 
them would be glad to allow a publisher to make drawings in 
detail, and of a size suitable for the proposed work, from any 
of his portfolios, due erécait yong given, of course. None but 
the best names should be admitted in a volume of this kind 
which would certainly afford an almost unprecedented variety 
in general and in detai), and would give all who are interested 
in such matters an opportunity of sceing in contrast much 
work which can not otherwise be conveniently compared. 

While we do not, then, admit unqualified admiration of Mr. 
Bicknell’s book from beginning to end, we do find in ita great 
deal that is eminently practical in the way of construction; 
some designs that are quite common-place and do not deserve 
to be perpetuated, and a great many more that are tasteful, 
and may be advantageously applied by any builder in the re- 
pair, or construction de novo, of various kinds of buildings. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 


While the present exhibition is worth visiting for 
the sake of the few good pictures which it contains, we are 
constrained to say, by way of preface, that we cannot recall 
so poor an exhibition since the present Academy was built. 
Of course every one knows that we have good painters®but 
they do not, as a rule, send their best work to the Academy. 
The spring exhibition ought to bea collection of the best pic- 
tures produced during the winter; but we do not exaggerate 
when we say that at least one-half of the pictures shown this 
year ought to have been returned to the senders, even though 
barely enough were left to fill the “ line.” To a young student 
of art, and to the circle of his or her personal friends, it is, 
doubtless, gratifying to see a picture which represents the 
labor of weeks or months hung upon the Academy walls, but 
the same student, and the same circle of friends, after be- 
stowing their admiration and praise upon No. 999, will contemp- 
tuously turn up their noses at No. 1,000, which, in its turn, 
stands supreme in the eyes of another student and another 
circle of friends. The great public, having no personal inte- 
rest in the efforts of tyros, stays away from the galleries, and 
the result is every way disastrous. A few seasons of rigid 
exclusion of all work save that of artists who, through native 
ability or diligent application, have attained a respectable 
power over their matériel, will raise the standard of the ex- 
hibition to something worthy of American art. This is a re- 
form which ought not to be heralded by a flourish of trum- 
pets. Painters will readily find out, after a few rejections, 
that the standard of merit has been raised, and the natural 


* Detail, Cottage and Constructive Architecture. New York: 
A. J. Bicknell & Co, 
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result will follow. A room devoted to the work of students, 
might well form a feature of any exhibition, or a separate 
time might be set apart for such an exhibition, but in the 
name of humanity, let us not be forced, while looking for 
good pictures, to have our perceptions dulled by surrounding 
crudities. The idea that young artists are encouraged by sec- 
ing their pictures hung and catalogued in a public gallery is 
based upon principles which are utterly fallacious when tested 
by the rules which must govern all true advancement of art. 
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THE ATLANTIC, 


Mr. Longfellow appears this month in a poem 
called ‘“‘Scanderberg’’; Robert Dale Owen goes on 
with his autobiographic papers, this time giving an ac- 
count of ‘‘ Emanuel von Fellenberg and his Self-govern- 
ing College”; John A. Coleman revels in the reminis- 
cences of his “Railroad Fight in and out of Court”; 
Mrs. Agassiz tells of “A Cruise through the Galapagos”; 
Mr. Howells delights us once more in ‘‘A Chance Ao- 
quaintance,’’ and in the dainty strokes of his critical 
notices of books; and among other graceful and charm- 
ing things is this noble sonnet by Thomas Baily Ald- 
rich. Itis of 

HENRY HOWARD BROWNELL. 

They never crowned him, never knew his worth, 
But let him go unlaurell’d to the grave. 
Hereafter—yes !—are guerdons for the brave, 
Roses for martyrs who wear thorns on earth, 

Balns for bruised hearts that languish in the dearth 
Of human love. So let the lilies wave 
Above him, nameless. Little did he crave 
Men's praises. Modestly, with kindly mirth, 

Not sad nor bitter, he accepted fate,— 

Drank deep of life, knew books and hearts of men, 
Cities and camps, and War’s immortal woe; 

Yet bore through all (such virtue in him sate 

His spirit is not whiter now than then !) 
A simple, loyal nature, pure as snow. 
SCRIBNER. 


A list of the ‘*‘ Contents” for the present month 
of this steadily-improving magazine is a table of strong 
attractions. Maria R. Oakey, Thomas Dunn English, 
M. E. Rockwell and J.T. Trowbridge furnish poems; 
George MacDonald translates ‘A Spiritual Song” from 
the German of Novalis; Albert Rhodes tells about 
*“*Gavarni, a Parisian Prince of the Pencil’’; Dr. Hol- 
land gives three more chapters of “Arthur Bonni- 
castle,” a work in which the author gives assurance of 
doing his best work; Henry M. Stanley. has an article on 
‘Four Great American Travelers’; Mrs. E. A. Walker 
has asparkling story called ‘‘ Mr.Winthrop’s Revenge” ; 
Susan Coolidge gives “A Few Hints on the California 
Journey”; Kate W. Hamilton tells of “A Novel 
Spoiled ’’; and Wm. J. Sparks furnishes timely descrip- 
tions of ‘* Cuba and the Cuban Insurrection.” But by 
far the most remarkable paper in Scribner—indeed, 
one of the most remarkable in recent periodical litera- 
ture—is the essay on Walter Savage Landor. It is by 
Edmund C, Stedman, and is very justly called “A 
Study ’’—since it is the offspring of critical, prolonged, 
and loving communion with the marvelous writer to 
whom it isdevoted. We have not room to character- 
ize this essay as it deserves. We can only call atten- 
tion to it as a specimen of literary criticism which no 
literary student can afford to miss, 


HARPER. 


The short stories of this number are by Harriet 
Prescott Spofford and D. R. Castleton, and the con- 
tinuations of novels are by Wilkie Collins, Charles 
Reade and Miss Thackeray. There is poetry, also, by 
Kate Hillard, Miss H. R. Hudson, Ellis Gray and John 
G. Saxe. Mr. Conway, who never fails to be ready 
with a graphic description of exactly what we want to 
read about, has a charming article, abundantly illus- 
trated, on * Vienna’’—“ the shore for which all argosies 
and pleasure barges’’ are now to set sail. Wirt Sikes 
tells some entertaining and startling things about “ An- 
toine Wiertz,” the eccentric artist of Brussels, whose 
bizarre paintings in the Wiertz Gallery are never visited 
by any traveler who is not wise above what is written 
in “ Bradshaw.” One needs not the foot-note to inform 
him that for the present number Mr. George William 
Curtis was unable to sit in his chair, even though it is 
an ‘‘ Easy Chair.”’ The sound of the first sentence re- 
veals another presence there. It is Dr. Samuel Osgood, 
who, on account of Mr. Curtis’s illness, furnishes a 
paper on “Social Art.” 

LIPPINCOTT. 


Perhaps tk: most taking title in this number is 
“ Queen Victoria as a Millionaire” ; for, since we Amer- 
icans are a race of dollar-hunters, next to being a mil- 
lionaire one’s self is the pleasure of reading about a 
millionaire. Mr. Reginald Wynford explains very 
clearly from what sources the Queen derives her ample 
income; he describes her methodical and economic 
habits; and he convinces the most skeptical that she 
has found royalty a business that pays. Moreover, he 
hints that she indulges in her thrift in consequenee of 
taking a long look ahead. ‘ The Queen is a sagacious 
woman. She no doubt fully recégnizes the fact that 
the British public will become each year more and 
more impatient of being required to vote away hand- 
some annuities for a succession of princelings, whilst 
at the same time it may look with toleration on a 
group of ladies and gentlemen who ask for nothing 
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more than the cheap privilege of writing ‘ Royal High- 
ness’ before their names. If, then, Queen Victoria be, 
by her retirement and frugality, accumulating a for- 
tune which will make the royal family almost inde- 
pendent of a Parliamentary grant in excess of the in- 
come which the Crown revenues represent, she is, no 
doubt, acting with that deep good sense and prudence 
which are a part of her character.’ Mary B. Dodge 
and Howard Glyndon have poems; the series of pro- 
fusely illustrated articles on ‘*‘ Wilmington ”’ is finished ; 
Rebecca Harding Davis goes on with “ Berrytown”’ ; 
and 8. C. Clarke tells about ‘Salmon-fishing in Can- 
ada.”’ And these are but a part of the programme. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Mr. Frederic B. Perkins gives four more chap- 
ters of his ‘‘Scrope; or, The Lost Library”; the Editor 
discourses on ** The Revision of the Bible’; Charles L. 
Norton has a pleasant paper called “ Off the Maine 
Coast’; Francis C. Burnand goes on with ** My Time, 
and What I’ve Done with it’’; Louise Berjon talks 
about *‘ The Parish Doll’; J. P. Quincy reports for us 
a colloguy between ‘ Publican’’ and ‘“ Deacon,” on 
“The Secularization of Church Lands,” one result of 
which is that ‘‘ Deacon” gets converted; ‘“ A. D. W.” 
has a hymn entitled ‘“ Up to the Hills” ; and Martha P. 
Lowe gives “French and American Parallels.” But 
no reader can fail to read ‘A Liberal’s View of Eng- 
lish Loyalty,” the Liberal, in this case, being Miss 
Emily Faithfull. Her article has the great charm of 
being upon an interesting topic, and of discussing it in 
a frank, original and judicial spirit. She endeavors to 
show what loyalty in England really is, and to show 
on how good a basis of reason and justice it rests. 
“The loyalty of Englishmen,” she says, ‘is made up 
of contentment with an institution which works well, 
arn- _< _ef in and devotion to a principle which they 
have the power to keep within its legitimate limits. . . 
In fact, virtually we are already a self-governing peo- 
ple. . . . The loyalty which really animates us as a 
nation at the present moment takes the form of per- 
sonal attachment to the Queen and her children. 
While [ am far from claiming that the present state of 
things in England is satisfactory, the evils I have seen 
in connection with a Presidential campaign in Amer- 
ica send me back to my own land with an increased 
amount of patience with our monarchical form of 
government.’’ Colonel Norton’s article, the title of 
which we have quoted above, is a hearty and vivid ac- 
count of some adventures of members of the Metro- 
politan Canoe Club, and has the uncommon merit of 
being both amusing and instructive. 

THE GALAXY. 

A number uncommonly strong in its array 
of famous contributors! Here are Justin McCarthy, 
T. W. Parsons, Junius Henri Browne, John Bigelow, 
Gideon Welles, Thurlow Weed, General Custer, Carl 
Benson, and Mrs Annie Edwards. Perhaps the first 
article toward which the eye rushes is that of Thurlow 
Weed on the everlasting puzzle of modern literature, 
the “Authorship of the Junius Letters.’’ Mr. Weed is an 
early and a late believer in Sir Philip Francis; though 
his concluding statement may seem to imply consider- 
able dubiety in his own mind. “If Sir Philip Francis 
were now living, and on trial for libelling the Duke of 
Grafton, and all the facts and circumstances that sixty 
years of earnest and enlightened scrutiny had de- 
veloped had been given to an intelligent jury, the 
probabilities are that that jury would be unable to 
agree upon a verdict which pronounced Francis guilty 
of writing the libel.” Mr. John Bigelow’s article, 
entitled, ** Our First Centennial and how it was Cele- 
brated,’ brings out the coincidence that Cyrus W. 
Field’s Thanksgiving Dinner in London last fall, at 
which Gladstone confessed that in the Revolutionary 
War the English “were in error,’’ was just one hun- 
dred years after Dr. Franklin discovered in the Hut- 
chinson letters the trap that was laid in England for 
reducing the Colonies to servitude. Rather a severe 
strain for a coincidence, it seems to us. Moreover, we 
reject the bad advice with which the article reaches its 
“practical application,” namely, that we should 
‘continue, as heretofore, to treat England as a foreign 
nation, and as a foreign nation, too, that is inhabited 
by a very necessitous, and, in their best estate, not a 
hotably disinterested people.”” By the fresh memories 
of Tyndall, we spurn such a portrait of John Bull. 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH. 


This magazine, which has been so long before 
che public that it deserves to be called venerable, 
seems to gather youthful vigor with the advance of 
years. The number before us has its usual variety of 
radical, wus aiways tolerant teaching about the 
body and mind, and how to use them both health- 
fully. One of the attractions lately introduced by 
Dr. Holbrook is a series of notable essays on bealth 
and morals by famous writers in ancient and modern 
times. We have this month “ The Blessings of Temper- 
ance and Moderation,’ by Seneca, who cuts an uncom- 
monly good figure as a magazinist. There are, also, 
by the Editor, two sensible articles on “ Eating and 
Drinking,” and ‘‘Lessons for Children.’”’ Howard 
Glyndon gathers together once more her ‘** Women in 
Council,’’ and holds a vivacious conversation on the 
waste of time, thought, and money by American 
women on the vanities of dress. Many readers will 
turn with some curiosity to the article, by William R. 
Alger, on “‘ the Cure of the Insane ”—an article full of 
sympathy and suggestion. 








THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL RECORD. 


To every American student of his country’s his- 
tory should be made known the magazine which is ably 
edited by Dr. Benson J. Lossing, and which is very 
well described on its title-page as a “Repertory of 
Notes and Queries concerning the History and An- 
tiquities of America and Biography of Americans.”’ It 
has entered upon the second year of its life, and has 
demonstrated its right to continued existence. 
Among the notable articles of the present number are 
“The Trial of General Schuyler,” apparently by the 
Editor; ‘‘ The Annapolis Tuesday Club,” by Rev. John 
G. Morris, D.D.; ‘* The Lewis’s—a Family of Soldier- 
Statesmen;’’ and ‘‘ Franklin’s Printing Office.”” The 
Record is an illustrated magazine. 

NOTES. 

George P. Putnam’s Sons will publish in June 
The First Three English Books on America, compris- 
ing, I. ‘* Of the Newe Landes, and of the People founde 
by the Messengers of the Kynge of Portyngale named 
Emanuel,” Antwerp, about 1521; LI. “A Treatyse of 
the newe India, with other newe founde Landes and 
Islandes,’’ London, 1553; III. Peter Martyr’s * Collec- 
tion of Voyages, Traffics, and Discoveries,’’ London, 
1555. These three works will be complete in one vol- 
ume, to be edited by Edward Arber, of King’s College, 
London. Price to those who subscribe before publica- 
tion, $8.00. 


We were in error, in a recent number, in speak- 
ing of Dr. Hall’s forthcoming book as a volume of Ser- 
mons. Such it is not, but a series of chapters written 
expressly for publication in this form. 


Messrs. Holt & Williams, New York, are prepar- 
ing for early publication a series of Essays, Philolog- 
ical and Critical, selected from the papers of the late 
Professor James Hadley, of Yale College. The collec- 
tion is going through the press under the editorship of 
Professor W. D. Whitney, who, with an unconscious- 
ness of his own claims as admirable as his enthusiasm 
for the memory of his eminent associate, has pro- 
nounced the work ** A monument to America’s great- 
est philologist.”’ 

Ginn Brothers announce for June, in Allen & 
Greenough’s Latin Course, Select Orations of Cicero, 
chronologically arranged, covering the entire period 
of his public life; A Shorter Course in Latin Prose. 


D. Appleton & Co. have published Lectures on 
Light, delivered in the United States in 1872-73 by Pro- 
fessor John Tyndall. This book is printed as a part of 
the uniform series of Professor Tyndall’s works, by the 
same publishers. 

Professor Winchell’s Geology of the Stars, allu- 
sion to which was made in our scientific column a week 
or two ago, is not a lecture, as it was there inadvert- 
ently called, but an essay, written specially for the 
serial Half-Hour Recreations in Popular Science of 
Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, a Boston publishing house. It 
presents an eloquent and comprehensive statement of 
the present condition of astronomical physics and 
chemistry; and the perusal of it, though a pleasant 
‘recreation,’ deserves the name of a profitable study 
also. 

From J. B. Ford & Co. we have Motherly Talks 
with Young Housekeepers, by Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher, with a portrait of the author. The work em- 
braces eighty-seven brief articles on topics of home in- 
terest, and about five hundred choice recipes for cook- 
ing. The publishers, who lfave admirably done their 

art of the work, mention in a preface that the arti- 
cles of which the book is composed originally appeared 
in the Christian Union, and that they “ have been so 
frequently called for and inquired after by those who 
had found help in them, that the author yielded to the 
desires of others and has gathered them into this little 
volume.”’ 

Albert M. Bacon, A.M., Professor of Elocution, 
is the author of A Manual of Gesture, embracing a 
complete system of notation, together with the princi- 
ples of interpretation and selections for practice. It is 
published by S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 


Rev. Abraham Jaeger, late Rabbi of the Jewish 
congfegation of Mobile, having been convinced of the 
truth of Christianity, has told the story of his experi- 
ence in a book entitled Mind and Heart in Religion, 
published by Goodspeed’s Publishing House, and for 
sale in New York by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. The 
work is not polemic, but ‘‘apologetic”’ in the old theo- 
logical meaning of that term. Its spirit is one of kind- 
ness. ‘‘I love my people,” he says, ‘‘ while I see their 
religious error.” 

The Biography of Mrs. J. H. Conant aims to give 
to the public some idea as to what spirit-mediumship 
is, and what it involves. Published by William White 
& Co., Boston. 

Samuel R. Wells has published Hapression : its 
Anatomy and Philosophy, by Sir Charles Bell, K.H. 
To the original notes and illustrations designed by the 
author, Mr. Wells has added notes and illustrations by 
himself. 

From the National Temperance Society and 
Publication House we have received The Glass Cable 
and the Storms it Weathered—a temperance story by 
Margaret E. Wilmer; and The Bases of the Temperance 
Reform, by Rev. Dawson Burns, of England. The 
latter is the essay which took the second prize under 
the offer of Mr, James Teare for the best essays on the 


' 

entire Temperance question. Mr. Burns is well known 
in England for efficient service in the cause for which 
he writes, and his book is an able presentation of the 
propositions of total abstinence. 


In their new Uniform Edition of the Works of 
Thomas Guthrie, D.D., Robert Carter & Brothers have 
just published Man and the Gospel, and our Father's 
Business ; also Speaking to the Heart, or Sermons for 
the People. The latter contains much matter in addi- 
tion to that contained in previous editions. The form 
in which the Messrs. Carter are issuing these glowing 
discourses is well adapted to that large popular circu- 
lation which we doubt not they will reach. 


We have received from T. B. Peterson & Broth- 
ers Miss Leslie’s New Cook Book, which professes to 
contain nearly one thousand recipes not published in 
uny of her other works. 

Ministers, theological students and many culti- 
vated laymen will be interested in the publication, hy 
T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, of an English edition of 
the writings of St. Augustine. This important work is 
under the editorial care of Rev. Marcus Dods. The 
translation is made by Peter Holmes, D.D., Rev. J. G. 
Cunningham, Rev. J. R. King, and other competent 
English scholars. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have im- 
ported a special edition for use in the United States. 
Every pastor’s library ought to have the work of this 
prince of the ancient theologians. 


A collection of Mrs. Stowe’s letters to the Chris- 
tian Union, written last year from Florida, is now 
published in a handsome illustrated volume by James 
R. Osgood & Co. It includes “ A Flowery January in 
Florida,” “ Picknicking up Julington,” ‘ Magnolia,” 
“Buying Land in Florida,’ “Old Cudjo and the An- 
gel,” and more than a dozen other papers, full of the 
flavor of experience in Florida life. 


Dr. Adolf Wuttke, wko died just two years ago 
at the age of fifty-one, was Professor of Theology at 
Halle, and was well known in Germany by an import- 
ant theological work entitled Christian Ethics. This 
treatise, rendered into very Teutonic English by Pro- 
fessor John P. Lacroix of Delaware, Ohio, is just pub- 
lished in two volumes by Nelson & Phillips, New York. 
The first volume has a special preface by Dr. Riehm, 
giving a sketch of the author; the second volume has 
an introduction by Dr. W. F. Warren, of the School of 
Theology in the Boston University. The book is too 
severe and technical for popular reading, for which, of 
course, it was never intended. It was designed for 
philosophical students, and especially for theologians; 
and to them we heartily commend it. 

Ginn Brothers have published A Genealogical 
and Chronological Chart of the Rulers of England, 
Scotland, France, Germany and Spain, prepared by 

8S. Halsey. According to its mechanical construc- 
tion, this chart can be kept folded within its lids, in 
the form of a book, or spread open like a map—an iin- 
portant item of convenience to the student. The pre- 
sentation upon the chart itself of the immense mob of 
names, belonging to so many royal families, is accom- 
plished in so simple and skillful a system as to show at 
a glance their genealogical sequences and connections. 
The work will be a real help in historical studies. 

A. J. Downing’s Cottage Residences, which first 
appeared in 1842, is now sent- forth upon a fifth edition, 
under the supervision of the architect, George E. Har- 
ney, and with revised lists of trees, shrubs and plants, 
and the most recent and best-selecteg fruits, with some 
account of the newer styles of gardens, by Henry Win- 
throp Sargent and Charles Downing. The original 
work, which has been for many years quite celebrated, 
gives a series of designs for rural cottages and cottage 
villas, and their gardens and grounds. The designs, in 
which the book abounds, and which greatly enhance 
its value, are principally by Mr. Harney; though Mr. 
Hatfield has contributed a pretty design for a cottage, 
and a few similar contributions are made by Vaux and 
Withers, and by Arthur Gilman. No one who even 
builds cottages in dreams, and owns castles in Spain, 
should fail to enrich his taste and imaginative range 
by a study of this book, which, indeed, in its rich ma- 
terial and mechanism is one for which we reserve such 
epithets as rich, elegant, and almost sumptuous. The 
publishers are John Wiley & Son. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ie a of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
uptly acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publish- 

os be or cond er a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this 
respect. Accompanying memoranda of es are desirable in all cases. 


Authors. Publishers. Price. 
AMERICAN TRAcT SOCIETY, New York. 

Mary E. Shipley, * Jessie’s Work,” . $10 
James R. Boyd, D.D., 356 Daily Communing with God,” A 38 
SHELDON & Co., New York. 

Justin McCarthy. . * A Fair Saxon i‘ . 130 

William R. pen = Paradise in the Pacific,” ° ° 13 
ERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Thomas Guthrie t we” * Speaking to the Heart, ° r 19 


MEASF, Cincinnati. a 
The Rev. David Van sina “ Companion vot Praise.” 
CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SoctEeTY, New York. 
* Church Defence.” 
ETERSON & Co., pean. 
“All for Love,” ‘ »s 
D & MEAD, New Yor 
R mm and Profit in — Garden,” . 130 
ett, @ Bead Sin ‘ 


1% 
Hurp & Tor HTON, New York. 
“ A Satchel Guide to Europe,” 20 
P+, have also received current numbers of the following publica- 


The Galary—The Catholic World—The Setropeiiton—Ts Phr 


enologi- 
cal Journal—Zell’s gy ae Magazine—Harper’s Monthlu—Scribner’s 
ene pe oemneets zine—New York. The Baptist Quarter 


‘onthly—The 
‘onthiy—Our Young Folks—Boston. The New Englander— 


T. B. P 
Eliza A. Dupuy, 
Dop 
The Rev. E. P. Roe, 
Edward Garr 


t’s Maga Words—The Sunda McToathiy— 
Monthly Philadelphia Old and New—Howe’s M 





New Haven. 
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LIFE INSURANCE. | 
POOR MAN AFFORD 
INSURANCE? 

[ h~ us look at this subject a moment. | 

Can a poor man, with a small income, | 
afford to insure his life? That is a plain, | 
common sense question, and deserves an 
honest answer. Cana mechanic, earning 
four or five dollars a day, afford the lux-| 
ury of a policy, no matter how much he 
may feel his duty to provide for his family 
after he “goes up the flume ’’—as the Cali- 
fornia miners call dying. Is insurance 
within his reach, or is it only a luxury for 
rich people, like crusty port and trufiles, | 
and opera boxes, and dressesfrom Worth? 
Now, we sometimes see into things best 
by turning them inside out, or upside | 
down, so let us try this question in that | 
way. Cana poor man afford not to in- 
sure? Which of these propositions seems 
the most reasonable? What is life insur- 
ance? A contract from a company to 
repay & man’s widow or orphans, after | 
his own death, an agreed sum, on condi- 
tion that he pays them the amount by 
driblets. Why does he make this sort of 
contract? Because he is afraid he will 
not be rich enough to leave the family 
anything from the profits of the trade or 
business he follows. His yearly expenses 
eat up his yearly income to within one, 
two, or three hundred dollars, and, as! 
there is a chance of his dying by disease 
or accident long before his natural time, | 
his savings might not amount to enough 
to do more than bury him. The insurance 
company, basing its calculations upon 
the general average of human life, takes 
all this risk off his hands, and gives hima 
certainty for an uncertainty. Rich peo- 
ple leave money behind them, and it 
would seem only common sense that they 
need care less about life insurance than 
their poorer neighbors. It is the poor man 
to whom its guaranties are indispensable. 
The richman’s coffin, hearse, grave, and 
doctor’s bills are provided for: the poor 
man’sare not. The rich man’s widow 
has her house and lands, and money to 
pay for the education of her children: 
the poor man’s family may be turned in- 
to the street within a week after the 
breath leaves his body. The rich man’s 
children may grow up ina happy home, 
surrounded by all that tends to make 
them good, and wise, and respected: the 
poor man’s may live in cold, and dirt, 
and misery, breathing the atmosphere of 
crime, and graduating through the tene- 
ment-house into the penitentiary. Can 
the poor man afford not to insure ?—that’s 
the question. Let him look at the rate- 
table of the United States Life Insurance 
Company ; see how little it costs to insure 
2,000, $3,000, or $5,000 to his widow and 
orphans, and then make up his mind. 
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PORTLAND & OGDENSBURG 
RAILROAD. 
OCAL AND Tourist Busrness.—The 
Portland and Ogdensburg Railroad 
will bring down land transit from Chica- 
go, Milwaukee, and all lake ports, to the 
Atlantic seaboard, to 270 miles, thus reduc- 
ing the cost of freight to the grand market. 
to a figure below the equal competition 
of any other route. This road is to have 
a great local traffic likewise, in lumber, 
minerals, manufactures and general mer- 
chandise. It willopen a territory larger 
than Connecticut, Rhode Island and Del- 
aware combined, in which 1,100 miles of 
railway are in operation. The noted 
dairy and live-stock country of northern 
Vermont is tributary to it. 


‘ The line traverses the White and the | 


Green Mountains, through the heart of 
their most sublime scenery. 100,000 trav- 
elers each season circulate around the 
base of the White Hills alone. Itis alow 
estimate that as many will pass through 


the “ Notch”’ yearly, as soon as the rail- | 


road is opened. The tourist and local 
business alone will give the road an am- 
ple income. 








CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. 


REVERSIBLE-Bopy Children’s Carriages 
made only by the New Haven Folding Chair 
Co., New Haven, Ct. By their use the child can 
be kept in sight of attendant and away from 
sun or wind. Ask your storekeeper to send 





for Catalogue. Order for Spring now! 


| tors to be materially less than between 


‘immediate access to the railroad systems 


THE NEW PACIFIC ROUTE. 
COMMERCIAL POSITION AND CONNEC- 
TIONS. 


YUGET SOUND, a deep and land- 
locked arm of the sea, abounding 

with natural harbors, indents the western 
coast of the continent in Washington 
Territory nearly 200 miles—carrying the 
navigation of the Pacific Ocean that far 
inland and eastward. On the other 
hand, Lake Superior extends the navi- 
gation of the Atlantic Ocean, the St. 
Lawrence, and the Lake chain some 300 
miles farther west than Lake Michigan. 
The Northern Pacific Railroad will span 
the continent, and unite these opposite 
indentations or water-ways by the short- 
est possible line. The harbors of Puget 
Sound are already the center of a rapidly 
growing commerce with nearly all parts 
of the world; and the sailing distance 
between these harbors and the ports i 
Asia is claimed by experienced naviga- | 





San Francisco and Asia. At Portland, 
Oregon, the Northern Pacific will con-| 
nect with the coast lines of road extend- | 
ing to California, with the steamboat 
lines of the Columbia River, and the 
coastwise trade of the sea. 

On the east, improvements now mak- | 
ing and projected in the canals uniting | 


|the Lakes and the St. Lawrence will | 


enable ships to sail directly between | 
Liverpool and the head of Lake Superior, | 


‘the eastern terminus of the Northern | 


-acific Railroad. The sailing distance to 
Buffalo and the St. Lawrence is substan- 
tially the same from Duluth as from 
from Chicago—the actual difference in | 
distance being less than 30 miles. | 

At St. Paul end Minneapolis, the 
Northern Pacific Railroad system con- 
nects with the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi River, with the various lines of 
railroad extending through Chicago, to 
the Atlantic Coast, and with the general 
railroad system of the United States. At 
the Sault Ste. Marie, on the completion | 
of projected lines eastward along the 
south shore of Lake Superior, the Road 
will unite with the Canadian system of 
railways, thus forming a direct and short 
all-rail route from Montreal, Portland, 
and Boston to the Pacific Ocean. 

At St. Vincent, on the northern bound- 
ary of Minnesota, the Northern Pacific 
Railroad will connect (over the St. Paul | 
and Pacific) with the Canadian Pacific 
Road, which is proposed to be construct- | 
ed under the auspices of the Dominion 
Government, and the general route of | 
which lies some 250 miles north of the | 
line of the Northern Pacific Road.* 
This connection will give the Canadian | 
Pacific direct rail transportation for pas- 
sengers, freight, and construction mate- | 
rial to and from Lake Superior, and | 

| 
| 





of the United States and Canada. 
As mentioned elsewhere, the numerous | 


navigable rivers which intersect the 
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THE BECKWITH $20 SEW- 
ING MACHINE. 


Vy 7 HY Au. Can so Eastiy Use It.— 

Because of its SeEm1-GuIDING FEED, 
it only requires the assistance of one 
hand, or even one finger, to guide all 
goods to any desired line or curve, which 
leaves the right hand entirely disengaged 
to ply the wheel to any desired speed, 
with a degree of ease never before expe- 
rienced. 

Way ALL SHOULD Usk Ir.—Because in 
its use they avoid the ruinous effects of 
the Treadle, which is pronounced in the 
late ‘Massachusetts State Board of 
Health” to be more disastrous to the 
health than almost all other causes com- 
bined. 

Wuy Aux WIL UsE It.—Because it is 
a perfect and complete Machine in all its 
parts, with which the most delicate lady 
can do all her sewing, without experi- 
encing any inconvenience, while the arms 


| and body are in a natural and easy posi- 


tion.- Also, because it makes the best 
seam for all purposes, and locks it se- 
curely at the closing stitch. Because it 
is always in order, and has no complica- 
tions. Because it has but one tension, 
and feeds direct fromthe spool. Because 
it will use any and all sizes of thread 
equally well. Because every daughter of 
ten years can use it as well as her mother, 
and become useful to herself and others. 
Because it is portable, and can be carried 
to any part of the house, or on a visit to 
spend the afternoon, or on a journey. 
Because it is the best and most desirable 


| Machine in many respects ever produced, 


for less than one-third the usual price. 
Tue Stircn.—It makes the strongest 
possible seam, the only stitch that stands 
where the severest tests are required, as 
for instance, on garments that need wash- 
ing, goods that are sewed on the bias, and 


| all elastic goods—while all woolen under- 


garments, parasols, and umbrellas, that 
are subjected to the severest tests, are 
now exclusively made by this Evastic 
Loop Stitcu, which, by a most simple 
device, is accomplished by a single ten- 
sion, a single thread, direct from a single 
spool. 

THE AUTOMATIC FASTENER Closes every 
seam with a single or double knot, leav- 
ing the seam secure, and as durable as the 
cloth itself. Yet, when desired, it can be 
unlocked at pleasure. 

Every Machine carefully tested and 
fully warranted. Beckwith SEWING 
MACHINE Co., 862 Broadway, New York, 
near 17th Street and Union Square. 





CLOTHING. 


NM ESSRS. FREEMAN & BURR are 
* already well known to our readers, 
many of whom, as we have reason to 
know, have availed themselves of the op- 


portunities which they offer. This firm | 
is one of the most successful in New | 


route of the Northern Pacific Road, ren- | York, in its special line of business; it 
| der tributary to it the trade of a much | occupies an immense warehouse in the 
| larger area of country than could other-| heart of the business portion of the city, 
wise be reached by it. Lateral branch | and it always keeps on band an inex- 
lines of road, several of which are already | haustible stock of ready-made clothing, 
projected, will doubtless also be built by | gents’ furnishing goods, and every vari- 
| corporate and local enterprise, as rapidly | ety of material in the merchaut tailor’s 
as the needs of the contiguous country | line. . 
require. In the Custom Department, besides 
In brief, it may be said that the North-| their very large city trade, Messrs. Free- 
ern Pacific Railroad system, besides being | man & Burr have devised a system of 
; entire and practically independent in | “ Country Orders,” by which any person, 


enjoy such favorable connections with | own material from a variety of samples, 


the lines of water and land transit at} measure himself as accurately as if he 
| both termini, and to the north and south | were personally under the tailor’s hands, 
of its route, as to make it a necessity to| and obtaiu all the clothing he may re- 
| commerce, and place its success beyond | quire at New York prices and in New 
| question. | York styles. 
gers on ge ‘ ’ This business already extends over 
e fact that the Canadian Government | every p; > Uni ‘an- 
| and people have decided to build papers | righ St amie onan 


across the continent in British territory, near | ; : 
| x le several years, and including thousands of 
the 52d parallel of latitude, and 20 to 300 miles | aroma. ‘ & 


north of the Northern Pacific Road, would be | orders, there have been aimost ae cance 
strong practical proof, if farther proof were | Of dissatisfaction. The system, in fact, 
needed, of a sufficiently favorable climate | Places the most distant customer on the 
along the route of the latter road. same footing as the city resident. All 
that our readers have to do is to send 
their names to FREEMAN & Burr, 138 and 

Rev. Henry WARD BEECHER’s Portrait | 140 Fulton Street, New York, and they 
and Biography is given in the Illustrated | will receive, free of charge, an envelope 
Phrenological Journal for May, together with containing fashion-clarts, rules for self- 
the portraits and sketches of the editors of the measure,tape rule, samples, order-blanks, 


soars leas ee a on and full instructions in every point. Sat- 


cents; $3a year; with “ THE ANxIOUS MOTH- isfaction is guaranteed, so there is no 
ER,” a fine oil chromo, to every new sub-| danger of misunderstanding or mistake. 











scriber. Address S. R, Wells, Publisher, 389 
Broadway, New York. —Eclectic Magazine. 


| itself, will, from the day of its completion, | in any part of the country, can select his | 





FASHIONS. 


HE season opens with wonderful 
changes. The Spring and Summer 
importations are in great variety. The 
Magic Costume is one of the favorites for 
all kinds of wash goods or Summer mate- 
rials. The question of crinoline is de. 
cided. 

Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar 
gives engravings of every novelty and 
change, with full information, and it is 
the only fashion Magazine in this coun- 
try that imports styles and furnishes 
paper patterns of them. The subscrip- 
tion price is One DoJlar a year. And 
each subscriber gets a premium of pat- 
terns of their own selection to the value 
of one dollar, free, until June 1, 1873. 
Sample copy mailed for 25 cents. Cata- 
logue of Patterns mailed upon receipt of 
two stamps. Address, A. BURDETTE 
Smit, P. O. Box 5,055, New Yor« Crry. 
Salesrooms, 914 Broadway. 





HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


WE HAVE 2a great deal to say of what 
we know and understand; also about the 
practical and very satisfactory experience of 
many friends, acquaintances and others 
throughout the Union and elsewhere of Bu- 
chan’s Carbolic Soaps, but have not space in 
this number to descant at full on this much- 
needed, excellent article. Different varieties 
of these soaps for laundry, toilet, dental, shay- 
ing, medicinal and disinfecting purposes. 





Any Youna MAN can make from $5 to 
$10 per ~ taking orders for the Flowing 
Spring Poultry Fountain. See advertisement 
of April 9th. Send for a sample and circular, 
with discounts. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Address Iron Clad Can Co., 51 Dey 
St., New York. 





TeAcH your children to use Lyon’s 
Tooth Tablets and preserve their teeth. The 
| novel form in which they are ~ up is very 
inviting to children; they need no urging to 
use them after one trial. They are perfectly 
safe, and may be used a dozen times a day 
witbout injury. 





Sovps of all kinds are much improved 
| by the addition of a dessert spoonful of the 
| famous Halford Leicestershire Table Sauce. 
| If you will try this recipe you will no more go 
without the Halford than without the soup. 

Every READER of the Christian Union 
should try that best of all magazines, The 
Science of Health, and to insure its trial by all, 
we offer to send it three months ** ON TRIAL” 
for 2 cents. Address at once, 8. R. Wells, 
Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 





SEWING MACHINES. 





ASTONISHING.—The progress made by 
the Wilson Underfeed Sewing-Machine. In- 
ventive skill has been taxed to its utmost, and 
the result is the most persoce and desirable 
machine for general and family use yet pro- 
duced. It is simple and easy to operate, is not 
liable to get out of repair, its work is the best, 
as was shown by the first premiums award 
it at the Northern Ohio Fair, and it is sold at 
a less price than any other machine of its 
rank. Salesroom at 707 Broadway. New York, 
and in all other cities in the United States. The 
company want agents in country towns, 

Mr. Tuomas 8. WEATHERBEE, of Cam- 
den, N. J., purchased a Grover & Baker Lock- 
Stitch Sewing-Machine in 1862, and earned five 
hundred dollars on it doing army sewing dur- 
ing the war, the Machine also doing the sew- 
ing for his family. It is still in perfect order, 
and doing the work of five in family, besides 
a large amount of work for neighbors. 





Use the Eureka Button-hole Twist and 
| Eureka Machine Twist. They are the best. 


| EDUCATIONAL. 


IVINITY SCHOOL OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY.—This School is open to per- 
sons of all denominations. Pecuniary aid is afford- 
{ed to those who are needy and deserving. The 
next academic year will begin September 26th. 
Further information will be given on application 
to prof. OLIVER STEARNS, D.D., or Prof. E. J. 
YOUNG, Cambridge, Mass. 


E IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass., fits Boys and Men for Com- 

mon and Scientific Pursuits. Its superior merits 

stated in Cirular. C. B. METCALF, Sup’t. 














CHOOLS, SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES sup- 
i plied with experienced and competent Music 
Teachers in all departments, upon application to the 
NEW ENGLAND MUSICAL BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 
E. TOURJEE, Manager. No charge to employers. 





ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
Pi STITUTE. —Twentieth ne ra begins 
August 28th. Fifteen Professors and Teachers, 
Superb brick buildings. For ladies and gentlemen 
to prepare for college, for business, or for life. 
$19¢ per year. Students received at any time. Ad- 
dress JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 





FRREMOV AL. — Mrs. Cc. C. THOMSON 
‘\ announces to her patrons that on May Ist she 
removes from present residence, 335 Fifth Avenue, 
corner of Thirty-third St., to 39 East Thirty-third 
St., where she continues to purchase upon her 
usual terms. Send for circular of reference. If 
samples are wanted, 25 cents. 








7 ANTED.—An Agent in every Town 
and County to make $ r month seHing 
that standard and popular subscription book, W11- 
LIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S “ Library of Poetry and 
Song,”"—500 volumes in one. A book for the popular 
heart. A prime favorite with Agents and People. 
800 pages, elegantly printed and bound, with choice 
full-page engravings by the best artists. Libe' 
terms! Address J. B. FORD & ., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. Y.; 11 Bromffeld 8t., Boston, 
Mass. 114 Monroe 8t., Chicago, Lll.; 339 Kearney 
St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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Terms to Mail Subscribers. 


Subscription price, $3.00 per annum, including the 
ture-Premiums deliverable at the publication office, congerning 
which information may be found on page 360. New York City an 
Canada subscribers must send 20 cents in ‘addition for U.8. postage. 
7 should be sent by Draft or Postal Money Re megeey 
by mail is at the risk of thesender. Postage to parte of the 
comer only twenty cents a year, or five cents a pa payable 
quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is delivered. 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 

Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 

ast price $3. The CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
+ will be sent together for $5, including the Picture-Premiums. 


Departments of the Paper. 


The Editorial Department mae informe ¢ contributors that 
unaccepted ¢ eR will be oo ney are sent, this 
sr nd suffici pos dg roy be osed. Manu- 
scripts not so qocompanied will my be preserved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the a of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agent 

The Business , contains ebvertigoments set in 

“reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less te; rislaly according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits ; ao excluding all patent medicines, surgical coernnese, 
blind ” will effect 





advertisements and, so far as careful scrutiny 
he os objectionable matt4r of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
FFICES: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street ; Chicago, 114 Monroe Street ; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 


Notice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
nested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscri 
on, until the i ent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
g the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. 








Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 








The loose way in which governmental appoint- 
ments are made in this country finds a fresh illus- 
tration in the discovery of such “ irregularities” in 
the action of some of the members of the Board of 
American Commissioners at the Vienna Exposition 
as to require, in the judgment of the President, 
the temporary suspension of the whole number, 
and the appointment of others to act in their 
places, until a farther investigation can be made. 
What these “irregularities” are is not very clearly 
stated, but it is understood to have been discovered 
that some of the Commissioners are the secret 
agents of manufacturing companies, the managers 
of which deceived the President in order to pro- 
mote their own interests. The matter has not been 
fully investigated yet, and it is therefore impossible 
to say who are guilty or who innocent; but if any 
Commissioner is proved to have been thus in col- 
lusion with any manufacturing company while 
pretending to be the impartial servant of the pub- 
lic, let his name and that of the company be post- 
ed in sight of the world. Mr. Jay and Mr. M’Elrath 
are not likely to have acted in this matter without 
ample reason, and the prompt acquiescence of the 
President and Secretary Fish in their reeommenda- 
tions was no doubt called for by the exigencies of 
the case. It is humiliating to have the corrup- 
tions of our Civil Service thus forced upon the at- 
tention of the whole world through the Vienna 
Exposition ; but it is well for the national reputa- 
tion that the exposure was made at so early a 
day. 








A ROYAL ROAD TO LEARNING. 


HE Emperor of Austria, heir of six centuries 
of absolute kings, seems to be as much both- 
ered as meaner folks about his May moving. Un- 
taught by a depressing experience of their worth- 
lessness, he put his trust in the vows of a builder, 
and not only pledged himself to open his new 
Palace of Industry on the first of May, but invited 
all the potentates of the world to the house-warm- 
ing. By this time, most of them are set forth with 
their very best crowns in their carpet-bags, and 
lo, the workmen have nothing ready for their re- 
ception but excuses. One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin. The knowledge that their 
Imperial Majesties are at the mercy of plumbers, 
painters, and carpenters, gives them a human in- 
terest at once. Between a Hapsburg, taking his 
guests through back doors to unfinished shows 
and luncheons in bare pavilions, because of the 
duplicity of decorators, and a Knickerbocker, din- 
ing ou cold corned-beef for the week succeeding 
May-day, because of the vagaries of the range 
mender, the difference is not one of kind, but only 
of degree. 

When the Palace shall be done, however, it will 
be well worth the royal trouble. A building four 
thousand feet in length, with the grandest rotunda 
ever raised—three hundred and seventy feet in 





span and three hundred feet in height—and with 
seores of stately and brilliant arcades, painted in 
the mellow warmth of the Florentine Renaissance, 
and crowded with the costliest wares of all na- 
tions, will be a spectacle to justify both journey- 
ing and waiting. But more interesting than 
beauty of architecture and marvel of production 
is the vast concourse of people for whose delight 
these wonders grew. Vienna, with her suburbs, 
is almost as large as New-York, with a greater 
elasticity of accommodation. But every bed and 
loaf and chair were long since bidden for. Since 
the world stood, there has never been such a con- 
vention of pilgrims and aliens bent on a common 
errand as this Summer will behold. 

Kings galore, and those cats of the commonalty 
who may look unchallenged upon these kings, pa- 
tricians and plebians, philosophers and fools, 
brown Mongol and bleached Northman, fair Saxon 
and black Nubian, princes from the oldest East 
and miners from the newest West—all these will 
gather to learn and to teach. But we confess that 
we find no part of this pageant so significant as 
the congregation of kings. 

Royal Congresses at Vienna have hitherto met 
to carve friendless countries rather than friendly 
joints, the attention of the members having been 
absorbed in the effort to chouse each the other out 
of some undetected advantage. That variable fac- 
tor in the problem of government, the people, has 
been commonly set arbitrarily wherever it made the 
best showing for the shrewdest monarchical ready 
reckoner. The nobles being the only significant 
figures, the populace became simply a contingent 
remainder. On this occasion, on thé contrary, 
there is no rivalry but that of courtesy ; and if the 
peasant can compass a ticket of admission, his 
place at the show is as good as his lord’s. 

More curious still, in the way of change, will 
seem the contrast between the traditional glory of 
the houses of the royal guests and the modern 
splendor of the Hapsburg state. A prince of 
Japan, admiring, with the perfect breeding of his 
race, What is shown him to admire, must yet won- 
der within himself at the feverish vigor of a par- 
venu civilization but a few hundred years removed 
from Gothic barbarism, recalling the antique dig- 
nity of his own empire, of whose beginning tradi- 
tion has lost knowledge. The Shah of Persia, 
king by divine right, bred in Oriental calm and 
reared on legends of the two centuries wherein his 
country ruled the world, must find that the glow 
and bustle, the rush and newness of things affect 
him like a continuous clash of cymbals, noisy and 
vulgar. The majesty of Italy, rather a tatter- 
demalion among majesties, may comfort or discom- 
fort itself with thinking how its ancestral Rome 
overran this domain of the rude Norici fourteen 
years before Christ, making its fertile fields and 
splendid rivers tributary. German potentate and 
Hungarian prince can plume themselves that time 
was when both Germany and Hungary stood vic- 
torious on that very ground. Noris it long for the 
Czar to remember when Austria wore the Russian 
chain. 

And when these royal learners have mastered 
the fact of the brevity and futility of territorial 
conquest, the Viennese illustrated volume holds 
many other easy lessons for them. One is a per- 
ception of the enormous industrial activity of the 
world. In view of the innumerable products there 
displayed, the roar of unheard looms must seem 
to deafen them, and the whirl of unseen wheels 
and shafts to dazzle and dizzy. It is impossible 
that the producer shall not assume a new import- 
ance, measured by the magnitude of production, 
and it is surely not fanciful to believe that the in- 
telligence which has invented and managed all 
those intricate methods of manufacture must seem, 
even to the governing classes, a higher possession 
of the state than the wares it makes. So that out 
of this exhibition may grow a fostering care for the 
comfort and instruction of working-men such as 
has not existed before. 

Perhaps the best lesson of all for both sovereigns 
and people is the unmeasured capacity of friendli- 
ness which is latent in the race. We have but to 
know each other to like each other. And there is 
no doubt that the most efficient peage society is an 
international industrial alliance. We American 
sovereigns need particularly to learn how very 
much we need particularly to learn. There is a 
certain national bumptiousness that makes neither 
for peace nor culture, which comparison with riper 
nations will do something to take out of us. And 
for us, therefore, as well as for our brother kings 
of Europe and Asia, this World’s Fair, and, let us 
hope, our ewn Centennial, must prove a Royal 
Road to Learning. 





"TALKING WITH GOD. 


os difficulty which most people have in reli- 

gion is to bring the thought of God into their 
daily lives. His very greatness makes it hard to 
connect him with homely, every-day matters. We 
get some sense of him in the church, or the prayer- 
meeting, or in rare hours of exalted feeling. But 
when we go into the busy world, where most of 
our life is spent, God fades away into a heaven 
that is farther off than the blue sky above our 
heads. 

This is a great loss to us. It is neglect on our 
part of our highest opportunity. God walks with 
us, in closest nearness, at every moment. There 
is in him, if we could learn to take it, a provision 
of helpfulness, of sympathy, of sufficiency, for every 
step in the whole round of our daily life. The 
very things that seem insignificant and without 
spiritual meaning are set round us by God as a 
part of our education. And if we habitually re- 
cognized his presence in them, all the incidents of 
business and household care and daily walk would 
become threads of gold, holding us in the sweetest 
and noblest friendship with our Heavenly Father. 

There is no better lesson to set ourselves than 
that of fitting the thought of God to the various 
experiences with which we are familiar. For ex- 
ample, many persons are by nature care-takers. 
They are always looking ahead, thinking what 
will come next, and making provision forit. That 
isa most useful trait if it is kept in its proper place. 
But it naturally tends towards painful anxiety 
and apprehension. Not content with doing what 
we can, and then resting, we take on our shoul- 
ders the whole responsibility of the future. We 
suffer under trouble before it comes. And to many 
persons this apprehensive, worrying disposition is 
a continual burden. Now, every such impulse to 
useless anxiety ought to be met by the thought, 
‘‘This matter is in my Father’s hands. It will be 
eared for by one who is a million times wiser than 
I, and who carries me on his heart.” We ought to 
use the comfort of this thought in the little affairs 
of life just as much as in the great ones. When 
we think of perplexities that will come up in to- 
morrow’s business, or of next month's bills that we 
do not know how to meet, or what is to be done 
with the children in such and such a case—and 
when there is nothing we can do but to wait—then 
should come the thought that God will take care 
of this. It is then that Christ’s words about the 
lilies and the sparrows should come into our 
minds. 

There is another, and in some respects more 
trying situation, when trouble really has come, 
and it isno more an uncertain fear but a present 
pain that we have to bear. That comes, did we 
but think of it, as a direct appeal from the Father 
to his child’s trust and love. It is asif he said, 
‘*Bear this for my sake! Show by enduring it 
willingly that you trust me where you cannot see 
me. Give the final proof of your love for me, by 
joyfully accepting my will where it crosses yours.” 
That is the message that trouble brings to the 
Christian. We may hear it, if we will listen, not 
only in the great trials of life—its bereavements 
and utter prostrations—but in all the little pains 
and vexations that come almost daily. Be it only 
a headache, it may move us to cheerful endurance 
for the Lord’s sake. This disposition will turn 
into gold the very things that are by nature harsh 
and unpleasant. The sense that life is all ordered 
of God, for purposes of love; that its great and 
little crosses—our disappointments, weariness, 
weakness, pains of mind and of body—are all sent 
in his wisdom, and are to be borne for his sake ; 
this is the sweetest assurance that man can attain 
to. 

“ Til that God blesses is our good, 
And unblest good is ill ; 


And all is right that seems most wrong, 
If it be his dear will.” 


With the habit of preferring God's will to our 
own—and of being moved to this by whatever 
happens against our own desire—comes the habit 
of measuring life by a larger scale than that of our 
own happiness. Every man is tempted to consider 
himself as the center of the universe. When he 
feels that God is the center, he gets room in his 
thought for other men besides himself. To seek 
God’s will, to think with God’s thoughts, is to look 
out for the happiness of other people. Just here 
is the greatest of all occasions for getting near to 
God in our daily lives. If we look at Christ—the 
Son of God, and His image in the flesh—we find that 
his great peculiarity was the seeking not his own 
good but the good of others. That is the Christ-like 
disposition ; in that lies the highest way of walk- 
ing with God. And that is the very disposition 
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which will find the most constant opportunities 
to exercise itself. When we leave the church or the 
closet, where we have had a sense of Christ’s pres- 
ence, do we leave him there? He re-appears to us 
in every human being that crosses our path. 
Wherever we meet man or woman or little child, 
there Christ stands before us. It is for them that 
he asks of us the cup of cold water. There is no 
harsh word or look toward any, no selfish turning 
away from any, but it falls on his heart. There 
is no act of helpfulness, no tone or smile of 
goodwill, but he says, ‘‘Ye have done it unto 
me.” This is his great request, that our love for 
him, the perfect and all-lovely One, be translated 
and expressed in love to those for whom he lived 
and died. If we will learn to look at all men as 
Christ’s, to honor and love them as his, we may 
walk in his constant companionship. 

Why should we live far off from God? By his 
providence, in our own lives and in the lives of 
his other creatures, he is coming near to us con- 
tinually. If we will open ourselves to him, we may 
feel his heart beating into ours; we may come to 
Measure in our own experience the fullness of 
the promise; in being ‘‘ partakers of the Divine na- 
ture.” 


HAVE THE INDIANS ANY RIGHTS? 


HATEVER way we look at the Indian ques- 
tion, out of all its perplexities and difficul- 
ties one thing emerges clearly, namely, the folly of 
all proposals to treat, immediately, all Indians 
alike. The aim is acknowledged to be to render 
them harmless, and, if possible, useful, members 
of our population—perhaps even of our citizen- 
ship. The prime necessity is to make them re- 
spect the power and confide in the justice of the 
Government. We pointed out the other day that 
one opportunity for doing this had been lost in 
the Modoc case. We trust another will not be 
lost in the case of the Kiowas. 

The two chiefs, Satanta and Big Tree, have 
been for some time prisoners in our hands. Our 
agents are confident that they are sincerely de- 
sirous of maintaining peace, and that their influ- 
ence, if released, will be beneficial upon their peo- 
ple. But this is not all. These Indians, begging 
for the release of their chiefs, were assured on the 
part of the Government that, if they would return 
all captives and stolen property in their hands, 
the boon should be granted. The condition has 
been fulfilled; but the Governor of Texas asks for 
delay; and a part ef the American press cries out 
that, in the present crisis, the Government may 
well hesitate before setting free two such danger- 
ous warriors. In other words, the assassination 
of General Canby in Oregon should cause the 
Government to break faith with the Indians in 
Texas! It seems to us that wisdom and honor 
both dictate but one course here. If the Kiowas 
have indeed, as is reported, received a promise, 
and fulfilled their part of the agreement, the prom- 
ise should be kept. 

Simultaneously we hear a demand renewed, that 
the whole business of feeding Indians shall be 
stopped. Why should they be allowed to eat 
without working? This is another ignorant and 
reckless outcry. 

Of the 300,000 Indians in this country (excluding 
Alaska), 130,000 are supporting themselves upon 
their own reservations, receiving nothing from the 
Government except the interest on their own 
moneys, or the annuities for which they ceded (at 
very low rates, it must be admitted) their former 
possessions ; 55,000 are still getting their own liv- 
ing, in the old way, by hunting and fishing ; 31,000 
are wholly, and 84,000 in part, subsisted by the 
Government. Of the 115,000 Indians in the last 
two classes, 50,000 have treaties with the Govern- 
ment, mostly involving the cession of land on their 
part, and 40,000 have reservations, in charge of 
agents, while 25,000 have no reservations, but are 
more or less under the control of agents. These 
65,000 Indians are dealt with at the Executive dis- 
cretion ; all the rest of the 300,000 are either not 
yet concerned in ‘‘ the Indian question,” or already 
provided for by treaties which the President and 
his subordinates in the Indian Office have nothing 
to do but carry out. 

Now, of course, we are not called upon to stop 
feeding those Indians whom we have never begun 
to feed. Nor will we believe that it is seriously 
proposed to embezzle the moneys which we hold 
in trust for treaty tribes, or the annuities which 
we are paying them for limited periods, in return 
for lands which we have bought from them, and 
given or sold to settlers. It must be, therefore, 
that the opponents of the subsistence of Indian 
tribes by the Government refer only to the discre- 











tionary dealings of the Executive with 65,000 In- 
dians, mostly in Arizona, California, Oregon, Idaho 
and Montana. To abandon the present system 
would be to abandon large parts of these States 
and Territories. Sixty Modoc warriors are causing 
at this moment a wide-spread panic in Northern 
California and Southern Oregon. If sixty thou- 
sand Indians were unnecessarily thrown into des- 
peration by the change in our policy so flippantly 
demanded, the sparsely settled districts of the Far 
West would be forsaken, as have been many parts 
of Arizona once settled by the whites. 

Persons who do not appreciate higher reasons 
should at least perceive that we cannot afford to 
fight the Indians, except as the last resort. Our 
conduct, even towards the hostile and semi-hostile 
tribes, must be such as to give them no common 
cause for outbreak at any one time. That the 
Government overlooks an impertinence here, or 
cajoles a ragged potentate there, or postpones an 
inevitable collision elsewhere, is a proof of practi- 
cal statesmanship, whatever doctrinaires and army 
contractors may say about it. As we have pointed 
out in a former article, there is a time when nego- 
tiations should stop—namely, after the appeal to 
force. Yet, even this principle must often give 
way before the supreme necessity of avoiding a 
wide-spread Indian war, against which ten such 
armies as we have at present could not protect our 
scattered settlements. 

So much from the standpoint of the immediate 
protection of our own people. If Indians had no 
rights at all; if they were the invaders of our do- 
main, instead of the reverse, the course pursued 
by our Government would be the best. But the 
Indians have rights, which we have repeatedly ac- 
knowledged. Every foot of the land we occupy 
has been ceded to us by them. Shall we, at this 
late day, attempt the crime, as well as the folly, 
of robbery upon them ? 

It is true that we cannot accept their own views 
of their rights. When the tattered leader of a 
hundred braves commands the pale-face to forsake 
the continent, it is no more the duty than the in- 
tention of the pale-face to go. We may rightfully 
continue to cireumscribe and narrow the areas oc- 
cupied by the Indians. The overflowing popula- 
tion of a world demands room for life and industry; 
and no race may monopolize an undue share. 
But we distinctly owe them the equivalent of that 
which we take from them—namely, the means of 
subsistence. We must teach them the arts of civ- 
ilization ; and, so far as necessary, while teaching 
them, support them. 

The spirit that inspired, last year, the expedi- 
tion into the Black Hills, which the Government 
broke up by military force, or the intrusion of fif- 
teen hundred white squatters upon the lands of 
the Cherokees—also remedied by the army of the 
United States—the spirit, namely, of utter disre- 
gard for all the covenanted or natural rights of 
the Indian, is one which the good people of this 
country are determined to put down. 7 

We have said nothing in this article about the 
progress made in civilizing and Christianizing the 
Indians of the various agencies now under the 
charge of the various religious denominations of 
the country. That important work is interest- 
ingly reviewed in the Journal of the Second An- 
nual Conference of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, which lies before us. We trust it will 
receive more and more fully the attention and 
support of the churches. 











OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE Zvening Post does not agree with Charles 

Francis Adams as to the causes which led to the 
defeat of Mr. Seward and the nomination of Mr. Lincoln 
at Chicago in 1860. Mr. Adams attributed the result of 
the contest to “the element of bargain and manage- 
ment, manipulated by adepts at intrigue,’’ and to a 
lack of gratitude in the Republican party for Mr. 
Seward’s great services; but the Post, while admitting 
that intrigue had its place in that as in all other politi- 
cal conventions, says: ‘“‘The causes of Mr. Seward’s 
defeat were two—namely, that his name was identified 
with a branch of the Republican party in this State, 
connected by public sentiment with the most flagrant 
corruption both in principle and practice; and, sec- 
ondly, that Mr. Seward himself was suspected, either 
through ambition or want of nerve, or having weak- 
ened in his anti-slavery convictions. The first cause 
alienated from him a considerable number of old 
Whigs and Free-soil Democrats, who, while they did 
not impute venality to Mr. Seward himself, felt that 
he was in the hands of a cabal that really laid the basis 
of those peculiar kinds of legislation which have since 
been called Tweedism; and the second cause lost him 
the confidence of the Anti-Slavery Reformers, who be- 
lieved, rightly or wrongly, that he was coquetting 
with the slayeholding managers—a belief which his 














famous compromise speech in the Senate went far to 
confirm.” The allusion here is to the speech in which 
Mr. Seward gratuitously affirmed that John Brown 
was justly hung—a speech in such marked contrast 
with his previous utterances that it sent a cold chill 
through the heart of anti-slavery men everywhere. 
It was that speec which cost Mr. Seward his coveted 
nomination to the Presidency. 

—The grand ‘ Festival” of oratorio and or- 
chestral music, which culminated so superbly in the 
final Symphony Concert of last Saturday evening, did 
noi cause people to forget the last concert of the New 
York Vocal Society—the Madrigal Concerts, as they 
are popularly called—on Thursday evening. Steinway 
Hall was packed, and the delicious music well repaid 
the audience. It is to be regretted that this season may 
have heard the last of these delightful recitals; the 
Society find it not easy to maintain the high condition 
of drill necessary to their standard, on account of the 
scattering and moving of members. Mr. Mosenthal’s 
skillful baton and broad musical knowledge has well 
carried on the work so satisfactorily commenced by 
the late Dr. James G. Brown, in the formation and early 
training of the society. In order to give Dr. Brown’s 
family some small portion of the recompense which he 
handsomely earned, but always refused to take, the 
Society propose giving one more concert, on the even- 
ing of May 9th, for their benefit. Whether it be to 
hear good music or to testify regard to the memoryof a 
good musician who has done a noble work in our city, 
we hope (and believe) that the audienee may be suchas 
the Vocal Society are accustomed to be greeted by—a 
large and enthusiastic one 

The Independent sax it did not mean to lay it 
down fora general pri:.ciple that “‘ what the criminal 
classes most dread will work best for the public safety.” 
But if this postulate is not sound as “‘a general princi- 
ple,” we are at a loss to discover on what ground it 
can be legitimately applied in support of an argument 
for capital punishment. In ether words, if murderers 
should be hung, rather than imprisoned for life, be- 
cause they ‘‘dread” the former more than the latter, 
why should they not be “drawn and quartered’’ be- 
cause that would be more dreadful te them than hang- 
ing? The Independent asks: ‘‘ Why is it that three 
keepers have been Laurdered in Michigan by life con- 
victs, who had no fear of death before their eyes, not 
to speak of numerous attempts at murder? And why 
is it that cases have occurred in which murderers have 
enticed their victims from Ohio into Michigan, that, if 
detected, they might not swing for it?’? Weanswer 
that we have nowhere seen any official or authentic 
evidence that the allegations implied in these questions 
are true, while it is abundantly shown by statistics 
that imprisonment for life, as a means of preventing 
murder, is at least as efficient as the law of capital 
punishment. 

—In view of the fact that there are in New 
England 328 Congregational churches without pastors 
and 442 Congregational ministers without pastoral 
work, the Congregationalist proposes that the Ameri- 
can Congregational Association, which has its center 
of operations in Boston, proceed at once to organ- 
ize a Ministerial Bureau for New England, whose 
object shall be to undertake, first, the weekly supply 
of vacant pulpits, with men who, to say the least, are 
trustworthy, and, after that, as able and suitable as 
may be; and, second, to mediate between churches 
seeking pastors and candidates desiring settlement. 
For this purpose it proposes that the Association shall 
raise and commission a small standing committee of 
three or five men, whose hearts would be in the work, 
and who would in good faith undertake its oversight, 
who shall have power to appoint and pay a suitable 
secretary, with an office in the Congregational House. 

—Mr. Chadwick’s article on Funeral Rites, in 
another column, touches, in a skillful way, a subject of 
great importance. His suggestions will, we think, 
command a wide acquiescence. In his allusion, how- 
ever, to the recent burial in Brooklyn of a man of bad 
character, and to the remarks made on the occasion 
by the clergyman who conducted the service, he has 
fallen into an error by accrediting a false newspaper 
report. The preacher referred to denies that he pro- 
nounced any eulogium upon the deceased, the discred- 
itable facts of whose life were at the time unknown to 
him and to the public. He said, not that he was “a 
worthy member of the church,” or a Christian man, 
but only that he had borne the reputation of being an 
amiable, honest, and upright man, ete., which was 
strictly true, the facts subsequently revealed at the 
coroner’s inquest being then unknown. 

—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, whose interest in the 
cause of peace led her last year to make a voyage 
across the Atiantic, has, as we learn from the Christian 
Register, addressed an eloquent letter to her helpers in 
the mother country, announcing her selection of the 
second day of June, of this year, as “a day on which 
women, in as many places as possible, should meet to- 
gether in the way most convenient to themselves, to 
consider the great question of social and international 
peace, and to promote its study and its realization.” 

—An experiment, lately made at the Pyrotechnic 
School of Paris, will comfort the heart of Mr. Trask, 
the anti-tobacco apostle. One of the professors in- 
quired into the habits of the one hundred and sixty 
students there, and then made a comparison between 
their devotions to study and tosmoke. He found that 
one hundred and two were smokers, and fifty-eight 
never used, or said they never used, the noxious weed. 
He then found that in each grade of the school the 
students who did not smoke »utranked those who did 
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smoke, and that the scholarship of the smokers steadily 
deteriorated as the smoking continued. On account 
of several trustworthy reports of such a nature, the 
Minister of Public Instruction in France issued a cir- 
cular to the directors of colleges and schools forbidding 
tobacco to students, as injurious to physical and intel- 
lectual development. The Catholic Guardian is au- 
thority for the statement that the youth of Catholic 
colleges are not allowed to use tobacco in any way, 
and to this fact is attributed much of their pro- 
ficiency in mathematics and the other branches which 
wear more particularly on the intellects than some 
others. 

—The new postage law, which goes into effect 
July 1st, not only abolishes the franking privilege, but 
repeals all laws and parts of laws permitting the trans- 
mission by mail of any free matter whatever. News- 
paper publishers, therefore, will have to pay postage 
on their exchanges, and newspapers will no longer go 
free through the mails within the limits of the county 
where they are published. On weekly newspapers the 
postage will be five cents per quarter, on dailies thirty 
cents—to be paid quarterly in advance, either at the 
office where mailed or where delivered. We believe 
this law will work well. The postal cards will, no 
doubt, prove a great convenience to the, people, while 
they will increase the postal revenues. The abolition 
of the franking privilege will, no doubt, make the 
Post-Office Department self-sustaining, or nearly so, 
and eventually lead to cheaper postal rates. 

—Since the beginning of Miss Alcott’s serial in 
our columns it has been to usa matter of regret that 
we were obliged, by the pressure of other matter, to 
publish it in such short installments. We have decided 
to remedy this hereafter, and give five or six columns 
aweek. For this purpose, the story will be put in the 
back pages of the paper (this week beginnning on page 
57, and in the corresponding place in following num- 
bers). The additional room is gained at the cost of ad- 
vertising space, and we shall thus give nearly a page 
more of reading matter than heretofore. 





DICKENS ON ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 


HARLES DICKENS was unquestionably a 
man of catholic love. He generally sympathized 
with men and women of all creeds, all conditions, all 
nationalities. His humanity was perfect, his benev- 
olence was unbounded, his love of the people was genu- 
ine, his aversion to privilege, rank, and power was in- 
stinctive and uncompromising. Yet it was noteworthy 
that during his famous career and at his death the or- 
gansof Roman Catholic opinion were more than cold to 
him. They disapproved of him—and this disapproval 
covered hostility, that was simply responsive. For 
Dickens was hostile to them and theirs. They knew 
the feeling against the Roman Catholic religion which 
he contracted during his residences in italy, Switzer- 
land and France, fuli evidence of which is recorded in 
his letters, published in Forster’s ‘ Life”’ of the great 
writer, in these strong paragraphs: 

“T don’t know whether I have mentioned before, that in 
the valley of the Simplon, hard by here, where (at the bridge 
of St. Maurice, over the Rhone) this Protestant canton ends 
and a Catholic canton begins, you might separate two 
perfectly distinct and different conditions of humanity, by 
drawing a line with your stick in the dust on the ground. On 
the Protestant side, neatness, cheerfulness, industry, educa- 
tion, continual aspiration, at least, after better things. On the 
Catholic side, dirt, disease, ignorance, squalor, and misery. I 
have so constantly observed the like of this, since I first came 
abroad, that I have a sad misgiving that the religion of Ire- 
land lies as deep at the root of all its sorrows even as English 
misgovernment and Tory villainy.”” [Almost the counterpart 
of this remark is to be found in one of the later writings of 
Macaulay.) 

“T don’t know any subject on which this indomitable peo- 
ple have so good a right to a strong feeling as Catholicity—if 
not as a religion, clearly as a means of social degradation. 
They know what it is. They live close to it. They have Italy 
beyond their mountains. They can compare the effect of the 
two systems at any time in their own valleys; and their dread 
of it, and their horror of the introduction of Catholic priests 
and emissaries into their towns seems to me the most rational 
feeling inthe world.” ... 

“If I were a Swiss, with a hundred thousand pounds, I would 
be as steady against the Catholic cantons and the propagation 
of Jesuitism as any radical among ’em: believing the dissem- 
ination of Catholicity to be the most horrible means of polit- 
ical and social degradation left in the world.” 





“BEHOLD, I STAND AT THE DOOR 
AND KNOCK.” 
BY A, MATHESON. 


HERE stands a patient beggar at thy gate— 
Godlike and beautiful, wayworn and sad; 
Weary He knocks, content to watch and wait 
Till He may make thee glad. 


A little love He asks—nor more, nor less ; 
Because His heart is hungry, and athirst 

For one sweet draught of human tenderness. 
Behold, he loved thee first! 


His bleeding feet still loiter at thy door, 
His head against the iron bar is pressed, 
Impassioned tears rise in his eyes once more ; 
He yearns to give thee rest. 


For thee the thorny path of life He trod, 
For thee He walked death’s valley, cold and dim; 
And now He pleads with thee—thy Friend, thy God; 
But thou deniest Him! 


FUNERAL RITES. 


BY JOHN W.*CHADWICK. 
TT\HERE have been times in the world’s his- 
tory when funeral rites engaged more than 
their due amount of interest and attention. The prin- 
cipal business of the old Egyptian cities would appear 
to have been connected with these rites. The em- 
balmers must have been the largest class of workmen. 
One’s final wrappings were written over with such a 
library of select reading that the scribes must have 
been kept very busy writing the amount required. 
The funeral rites of different nations and religions have 
for many minds a certain fascination. There is a 
burial service in the concluding chapter of the “ Rig 
Veda,” which Prof. Whitney has translated, and from 
which selections might be made quite as appropriate 
as anything that is now heard on such occasions. Who 
would object to having his body committed to the 
earth with such words as these: 


** Approach thou now the lap of Earth, thy mother, 
The wide-extending earth, the ever-kindly ; 
A maiden soft as wool to him who comes with gifts, 
She shall protect thee from destruction’s bosom. 


* Open thyself, O Earth! and press not heavily ; 
Be easy of access and of approach to him; 
As mother with her robe her child, 
So do thou cover him, O Earth!” 


The Parsees had their “ tower of silence,” far away 
upon some lonely height, in which the body was ex- 
posed to the pure air and to the birds of heaven, so to 
be cleansed of all impurity. Earth and fire were too 
sacred for it until the flesh had all been purged away. 
This sort of burial, though not without attractiveness, 
would evidently be inappropriate to our climate and 
our crowded populations. Urn-burial, or rather incre- 
mation, has much more to commend it. Upon this 
head Sir Thomas Browne, if not a convincing writer, is 
a most interesting one. Mr. Trelawney’s account of 
Shelley's incremation gives one a pleasant impression, 
and so does Becker's Gallus. There was something 
peculiarly impressive in the old Roman words of part- 
ing with the dead: * Vale, vale, vale; nos te ordine, 
quo natura permittet, sequemur.”” Among Christian 
people interment is the universal custom; why, it 
would be difficult to say. The reason generally given 
is that interment agrees better with the resurrection 
of the body. But this would hardly seem to be so. 
Urn-burial, after incremation, would certainly keep 
our ashes in a more unmixed condition than interment, 
which resolves them back after a time into the general 
economy of nature. Perhaps interment got its hold at 
a time when a general resurrection was supposed to be 
an * impending crisis,” ready to be consummated any 
day or hour. For myself, if the details of incremation 
could be managed skillfully, I should much prefer it to 
our present tardy method of restoring the body ‘to 
the earth as it was.’ But the earth also is kindly. I 
would lie closer to her bosom from the first than the 
customs now permit. The outer coffin surely is super- 
fluous. Why should we wish to keep our flesh from 
farther uses any longer than is necessary ? 

But without making any radical changes in our dis- 
position of the body, there is still much room for im- 
provement in the details of burialand mourning. For 
the most part these details are now presided over by 
conventionality and superstition. Where there should 
be delicacy and thoughtfulness, there is—the under- 
taker ; sometimes a man of natural kindliness and tact 
and sympathy, but oftener officious and demonstra- 
tive, and “regardless of expense.’ He furnishes the 
flowers, he banishes the living from the presence of the 
dead, he surrounds the dead with strangers, he places 
the minister midway of the hall stair-case, and re- 
quests him to speak loud, he asks him if he will ‘have 
some dirt” to sprinkle on the coffin, he invests the pall- 
bearers with immense badges wLich he assures them 
contain ‘ linen enough to make a shirt,’’ he follows the 
benediction with the announcement that ‘ the friends 
will now have an opportunity to look at the remains,” 
or “ the corpse.’ This is how things are managed at 
the worst, and they are so managed oftener than in 
any other way. But this degree of painfulness and im- 
propriety is enhanced by methods for which the under- 
taker cannot be held responsible. The house is dark- 
ened. The light of day is utterly excluded. The gas is 
sometimes lighted for the clergyman to read by. The 
vases and other ornaments are either removed from 
the parlors or made invisible with bandages. The 
mirror is covered with a sheet; perhaps for fear that 
it may cast reflections on the order of the day. 

If there was any comfort to be got from these re- 
markable devices one might deal with them more 
tenderly, but their natural operation is entirely evil 
and deplorable. If such things seem hardly fit to speak 
of, they are still more unfit to do, and they must be 
spoken of till they are done no longer. 

We have no definite plan to offer for the conduct of 
these solemnities, but a few thoughts have occurred to 
us which may not be wholly irrelevant. One of these 
is that there should be no definite plan; that nothing 
should be fixed beforehand, but that everything 
should be left to take its form and color from the par- 
ticular occasion. A liturgy may sometimes serve 
where tact is wanting, and it is certainly a better resort 
than that sheer untruthfulness into which the minister 
sometimes is enticed by his good-natured acquiescence 
-in the dictum “nothing but good of the dead.”” We 





have lately had in Brooklyn a terrible example of this 





acquiescence; a man whose character was thoroughly 
rotten, and known to be such, having miserably 
perished through his wickedness, the funeral panegyric 
was such as would have been appropriate for a saint. 
No doubt it was a difficult case to manage. But why 
must there always be a eulogy? Why may not the 
form of service be so free that nothing of this sort can 
be expected, or its omission seem remarkable? But, at 
any rate, let there be truth on such occasions. Speak 
nothing but true of the dead. We may not speak all 
that is true, but we must tell no lies. There will be less 
temptation if it is understood that the form of service 
is not pre-determined. Let it vary with the person and 
the circumstances. Let the season and the day leave 
their impression on it. ‘‘ Every day is a day of power” 
—of power to help if we have only eyes to see and ears 
to listen. 

But why should there be any “ funeral service” even 
approaching in magnitude the services which are at 
present so unfruitful? Would it not be better for the 
minister to meet only the nearest relatives and friends, 
and sit with them around the as yet uncoffined dead, 
and listen with them in silence for the inward voices 
of memory and hope, or speak some fitting word in 
simplest fashion? And seeing that at such times there 
is more relief in speaking than in hearing, why should 
those concerned most intimately keep silence? At the 
most natural service I ever attended, the top and crown 
of it was when the daughter of the departed saint 
spoke to the rest of us, and said: ‘ Friends, don’t cry 
so; don’t feel so bad. Think of his happiness.’ Cer- 
tainly the acquaintances of the dead should be in- 
formed of their departure, and the newspapers are, 
perhaps, 2 proper medium for such information. But 
why need it be communicated until after the burial if 
such delay would ensure that safety from intrusion 
which all tender hearts must crave? 

If such reforms appear too radical, at least our 
present methods can be modified and made more con- 
sonant with propriety and decency. The minister need 
not be set mid-way of the stair-case, nor be separated 
from those to whom he most desires to speak. If he 
has anything to say, it is the immediate friends who 
want to hear him. If others overhear him, it is well; 
if not, still well. Again the dead need not be banished 
from the presence of his household company. Let 
these keep loving watch and ward about the precious 
dust. And let not the rooms be darkened, but let them 
be light and cheerful, softly so, of course, without 
oppressive glare. Let there be low sweet music; no 
lengthy hymns, no florid selections, but something 
simple as true grief. And what shall we say about the 
flowers? Say that “a floral display ” is not appropriate 
at such a time; that this business of flowers is quite 
overdone at many funerals. One rose-bud in the poor 
dead hands is better than the multitude of crowns and 
anchors, harps and stars and crosses, that sometimes 
fill a coach or undertaker's wagon, and so follow the 
procession to the grave. In general, too, these con- 
ventional forms of arrangement rob the sweet flowers 
of nearly all their beauty. Old Tertullian was a sad 
heretic, no doubt, but he was orthodox in his sentiment 
about flowers, and ought to be the patron saint of those 
who arrange them. He liked them ‘loose and stray- 
ing.”” Happy are they who have the skill to arrange 
flowers with artful artlessness, or those who have a 
friend to do it for them! I notice that at weddings 
the cards of the givers are not always displayed with 
the gifts. As much delicacy would certainly remove 
from sight the cards of those presenting funeral 
flowers. 

The funeral procession is another feature of our 
funeral rites that calls for explanation. Our Catholic 
friends make our streets hideous with their demon- 
strations of mingled sorrow and hilarity, but at least 
the friends pay their own carriage hire—an honorable 
custom, though it makes dreadful havoc with the 
wages of our servants. It is a simple fact that Protest- 
ants, in moderate circumstances, cannot afford to 
bury their dead in the customary manner. In Brook- 
lyn and New York, $200 is about the minimum of 
expense. And the most of this is for worse than 
nothing. Our funeral processions are a positive evil and 
dis-service. There should be nothing of the sort. After 
a funeral service at the house, the friends and acquaint- 
ances should go away, all but the nearest, and then, 
or still better, the next morning, the body should be 
entrusted to the tender care of some three or four tried 
and trusted friends, not members of the family, and 
these should bear it to its final resting place. A parent’s 
heart, a husband’s, wife’s, or child’s, never ought to be 
subjected to the fearful tax of seeing their precious 
dead lowered into the grave by alien and untender 
hands, and hearing the dreadful thud of the first clods 
upon the coffin. It is most cruel and most barbarous 
to subject any near relative or nearest friend to such a 
test as this. If the whole company of relatives and 
friends must go to the grave-side, we must contrive 
somehow to make the closing scene less hard and with- 
ering. 

Our monuments invite to further comment, but let 
them escape at present with the reflection that the 
most of them are scarsupon our cemeteries. The pride 
of ownership is carved upon the tombs and gilded on 
the obelisks. There is a fearful lack of taste; and a 
display and ostentation entirely out of keeping with 
the place. Greenwood is put to shame by the sim- 
plicity of the little Quaker cemetery that nestles in the 
busom of the park near by, and is no blot upon its 
loveliness, 
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APRIL SNOW, 
BY 3. M. W. 


ws think you of this, little buds, 
Just roused from a long, quiet sleep, 
And lured by the treacherous south wind 


What think you these white feathers are, 

Dropped down from the north wind’s bleak wing, 
And falling so cold on your hearts 

Just opened to greet the glad spring? 


Ah, on many a bud falls the snow! 
The snow with its weight chill and white ; 
And on hearts but just opened to love 
Drops sadly its hush and its blight! 


What think you of this, little birds, 
Just home from the sunnier clime; 

As you shake off the merry white flakes 
Do you chide the deceitful spring time? 


Ah, no! through the white, muffled air 
Comes trilling a robin’s glad song! 
He mocks at the light April snow, 
And looks for the sunshine ere long. 


So many a brave, cheery heart 
Sings sweetly while stormy winds blow, 
And waits for the time when its griefs 
Shall vanish like soft April snow! 








MY PARISH. 
BY CELIA BURLEIGH. 


Y parish is apparently small, in reality it is 

large. Its center is the smal] congregation that 

I address on Sunday, its circumference includes all 

who are sufficiently in sympathy with me to read what 
I write. 

Monday is the day for making parish calls. This is q 
stormy Monday, too stormy for leaving my study, and 
the fancy seizes me to spend a little time conversing 
with my distant parishioners. How I pity the ancients, 
who knew nothing of the luxury of writing for the 
newspapers, and never tasted the delights of the daily 
mail. Speaking of mails reminds me that I have had 
an answer to my “Letter to a Young Girl,” which I 
ought perhaps to share with the readers of the Union. 
Grace, you will remember, is one of my distant parish- 
ioners, and this is what she says: 

“Since your letter I have been pondering what I 
really did mean by that expression, ‘only a girl.’ I 
despair of telling you, not because of any vagueness in 
the feeling that lies back of the expression, but be- 

ause of its very intensity and comprehensiveness. 

“Did you read that notice in the papers of the young 
girl who committed suicide because she was tired of an 
aimless, useless life? I know just how she felt, and 
‘were not the love of life very strong in us, there would 
be hundreds of just such suicides. I feel the truth of 
all you say of the possibilities of agirl’s life, but how are 
we to realize those possibilities? It is very well to talk 
vaguely of woman’s power and influence, but I cannot 
see it meets any present need. The poet sings beauti- 
fully of ‘waving grain-ficids’ and ‘ golden harvests,’ 
but to one perishing of hunger a tenpenny loaf would 
be of more value than volumes of song. The poet also 
bids us to ‘ be up and doing, with a heart for any fate,’ 
but what are we todo? Here am I, as you say, young, 
in good health, well educated, with every reasonable 
wish gratified—save one, but ah! that one craving 
is so strong that it overbears all—the want of a 
definite object in life, a work that would absorb me, 
seem worthy of me. ‘Go on with your studies,’ do you 
say, German, French, music, the legitimate young-lady 
accomplishments? But to what end? My brother 
studies German and French, and enjoys it, but it is 
with the purpose of becoming the foreign correspond- 
ent of a large commerical firm. He has an object in 
view, and that makes all the difference. I cannot 
think of study as an end; itseems to me it should 
always be means to an end, and when there is nothing 
to look forward to, no definite use to be made of what 
is acquired, it loses its interest. 

“When uncle Ben hears me talk in this way, he says, 
‘hang the books; girls were never meant to be 
scholars. Busy yourself about the house, to be domestic 
is the thing for women.’ TI see but one way in which I 
ean be domestic, and that is by putting my soul into 
worsted work. When I leave school there will be 
nothing -lse for me to do. Mother is a model house- 
keeper, but I see no way to learn to be like her. If I 
try to relieve her of any of her duties she laughs at me, 
and says: ‘What do you know about it, child?) The 
cook would leave in less than a week if I were to in- 
vade her department; the second girl keeps the rooms 
in perfect order; Aunt Madge would be miserable if 
deprived of the plain sewing and mending, and Ma- 
dame Blank does all the millinery and dress-making. 
There really is nothing before me but to be useless and 
discontented, till somebody comes to marry me, and 
what then? I shall be about as fit for the duties of life 
as brother Jo would be for that post of foreign corres- 
pondent if he had never studied any language but his 
mother tongue. Heigho! ‘It’s a’ a muddle,’ who 
would be a girl? 

“*T envy your leisure for reading,’ said the Rev. Mr. 
B., at whose study I called yesterday. He reads to en- 
Bich his mind for future sermons, Would his reading 
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have the same interest if it were merely pastime, a 
study of style, a precaution against appearing ignorant 
of books talked about? Intellectual wealth seems to 
me much like any other, valuable in proportion to 
your ability to use it. 

“Speaking of reading, how must it seem to have 
written a book as much read and talked about as 
‘Middlemarch?’ Itseems odd though that none of the 
reviewers, not even J. W. C., who sees so many things 
that most people overlook, has noticed one feature of 
the work that impressed me most of all; namely, the 
influence, resitless as fate, which woman in the intimate 
relations of life exerts upon man. What would Fred 
Vincy have been without Mary Garth? What might 
not Dr. Lydgate have been but for the paralyzing in- 
fluence of the soulless syren whom he made his wife? 
There is something terrible in this influence which 
women cannot help exerting. It seems a sort of doom 
that they must be ‘ best angel or worst devil,’ to those 
with whom they come in contact, and since woman 
has such power I marvel that every means is not 
brought to bear to make it a power for good, that men 
do not see the importance of making her fully respon- 
sible for the use she makes of it.” 

So do I, Grace, but there is a greater marvel than this. 
It is that men spending their whole lives with women 
know so little about them. They know that suppressed 
energy, unemployed faculties in young men are danger- 
ous; every father makes it his business to see that his 
son has a fitting career, bow is it that they never learn 
that the daughter has alike need, that it is her right 
also to use her powers, to know the keen delight of 
being one of the world’s workers, of making for herself 
a position, and winning an honorable independence? 

Men are always shocked to hear a woman say, “I 
wish I wasaman.” But hundreds of the best girls in 
the country are saying it, not because they want the 
man’s nature, but his opportunities. That no man ever 
wishes to be a woman shows that he is well aware of 
his superior position. To every young woman I say, 
it is your right to have a career, to be independent; 
and to every father I say, as you love your daughter 
and desire her happiness, see to it that you give her a 
career, that you provide a field for the legitimate use 
of her powers, that you enable her to become self-sup- 
porting, and so the sovereign of herself. 





THE ESSENCE MAN. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


rTXO my childhood belongs the recollection of a 

marshy meadow, of that spongy, porous nature 
very alluring to the eye and treacherous to the un- 
wary foot. The very thought of that place, where the 
swamp grass was as vividly green as the finest and 
thickest moss, sends a whiff of mint fragrance through 
my imagination. A creek flowed sluggishly through 
this meadow, and under its clumped alders and water- 
willows were tbe lurking places of speckled trout. 
Very early in spring, when other fields were still sere 
with a disheartening backwardness, the hummocks of 
this marish spot, fed by invisible springs, began to 
grow charmingly green. The brownish waters of the 
creek were speckled with catkins, and little islands of 
the water dock furnished the eye with patches of 
brilliant emerald. 

Nature had emptied a lapful of treasures on this bit 
of waste ground, and everything appeared to grow 
there that could tempt the juvenile soul to disobe- 
dience. Beside continents of mint, and lesser continents 
of cress, there was calanus with its pretty flags, horse- 
tail with its delightful brown appendage like the swab 
of a gun, kalmia with its dainty waxen flower, sorrel 
of many kinds, the wild cherry, the red raspberry, the 
dwarf sumac, the swamp rose, and in its season the 
splendid cardinal flower. There were also thorn 
apples growing on bushes that lacerated the small 
fingers which reached for them, and afforded no ade- 
quate compensation to the palate; there were hazel- 
nuts growing on top of dwarf trees that sent their 
boughs back into the seeker’s face with a spiteful slap ; 
there were beggar’s lice that seized upon the stockings 
and pierced the flesh with their crooked little spines, 
and larger burrs, from that coarse vegetable egotist and 
nuisance the burdock, that, like the devil-fish, clutched 
you with a hundred arms; there were choke cherries, 
too, in their season, that puckered all the way down, 
and tied the interior organs of luckless children up 
into hard knots, and still possessed the fascination of 
forbidden fruit. 

Soon as spring put in an appearance, water and 
marsh fowl of various kinds began to pipe, and cheep, 
and twitter in the marsh meadow, and the king of all 
the bull-frogs performed on his double bass viol with 
magnificent effect. 

Threats and punishments could not deter the adven- 
turous spirit of the larger boys from exploring this 
little paradise, tramping about, soaking their boots to 
the color of brick dust, and rending their garments in 
a manner to wring a mother’s heart. Where the boys 
led, the bolder of the girls followed, and torn gowns 
and lost shoes, which by the utmost assiduity could 
never be fished out from the little cold wells and pit- 
falls between bushy islands and treacherous hum- 
mocks, were the inevitable consequence. 

The marsh meadow was of noearthly use. It formed 
a sort of children’s plaisance, and the sovereignty of it 
was divided between truants in tow trousers, tom-boys 
in gingham sunbonnets, and the essence man. 








Who the essence man was we never knew. His busi- 
ness was the culling of simples, and distillation of es- 
sences from fragrant herbs. One of the neighbor's 
boys named him Smellers, which seemed singularly 
appropriate. Where he came from or whither he 
went, when his task was ended, we never learned. 
The idea of a Mrs. Smellers or little Smellers never 
presented itself to our imagination. Like Topsy, we 
concluded Smellers had *“‘ growed,” without making 
any particular ado about it. 

His was a young face, which, after a little acquaint- 
ance, did not seem young, but an old face with a slight 
trick of youthful coloring. There was an admirable 
caution in his manner, which seemed to indicate that 
for a long time he had been in the habit of slipping 
about the world with as little observation as possible. 
Like a whiff of his own fragrance he came and went; 
and soon as the mint was right for gathering, we saw 
Smellers at his appointed post in the marsh meadow. 

His clothes were old and napless, but not without a 
certain distinction. They had grown to fit him accu- 
rately, so that they seemed much the same as another 
skin. It was difficult to believe that Smellers had ever 
worn any but these aboriginal garments, or that he 
would venture to doff them, and discompose their 
creases and wrinkles which seemed as much a part of 
his physiognomy as the features of his face. Perhaps 
his cautious movements grew out of the fear of split- 
ting some of the tender places in his garb, and thus 
revealing the want of under-gear. His old cracked 
highlows were carefully tied, but could not quite con- 
ceal the fact that they were worn without stockings. 

But the essence man’s chief claim to gentility was 
the end of a white pocket handkerchief which pro- 
truded from the tail pocket of his coat, and seemed to 
answer the purpose of an advertisement of his trade. 
The regular appearance of this card at last gave us 
reason to suppose it was pinned in, and perhaps was 
nothing more, after all, than a poor little make-believe 
end of rag. But Smeller’s effort to keep up appear- 
ances was certainly touching. 

His hat, of the old-fashioned fur kind, with enough 
stuff in it to make a dozen modern helmets, was care- 
fully poised on top of his head. A single dent in the 
side would have reduced it to a shockingly bad, tipsy- 
looking old tile, but worn, as it was, in the approved 
perpendicular, it seemed appropriately to crown the 
essence man, and added a kind of dignity to his whole 
bearing. 

He always carried with him a case of black japanned 
tin, filled with ounce vials of perfume, which he sold 
to the farmers’ wives to scent home-made hair oil, or 
add a cheap attraction to the handkerchief. 

Smeller’s dog—for a dog he had—was almost as tac- 
iturn as his master. No one ever heard him bark, but 
he was necessarily keen on the scent to successfully 
follow his business. A dumb dog he was, and silent 
partner in the concern, but he seemed perfectly to 
understand his master’s requirements. 

When the japanned box was left in his charge he 
mounted guard over it, sitting bolt upright on a long 
bushy tail that seemed made principally to sit on. His 
organ of communication was a ragged ear, cocked and 
held aloft, sensitive to the slightest emotions of his 
canine soul, and with which he managed to convey 
more meaning than many human beings do with their 
whole battery of senses. 

The children, with whom Smellers formed a low 
species of intimacy, were especially fascinated by his 
black box, and its store of vials. How the essence was 
conveyed from the herb into these bottles, was almost 
as great a mystery as how the sound gets into a sea- 
shell, or a knot hole into a pine board. 

Sometimes, in pleasant weather, sitting under a wide- 
spreading butternut by the road side, the essence man 
would obligingly give us a smell all round, which 
proved the easiest species of entertainment yet in- 
vented. 

We were a curious, motley little group, well worth 
the attention of a strolling artist. There was a tall, 
thin boy from a neighboring farm with his hands 
crammed into his trousers pockets, his mouth open, 
revealing a cavity full of irregular teeth, and tow locks 
straggling down his freckled cheeks. There, too, was 
his sister, a gosling-like girl, who had got beyond all 
the tucks in her faded calico dress, and looked as if in 
the rapidity of her growth one portion of her might 
just as well belong to somebody else. ; 

Moreover, there was the small girl who had “run- 
ned” away without her bonnet, her hair in a fly-away 
state, and her small rudimentary bud of a nose looking 
as if it had just sprouted, and was altogether too little 
to smell. A dark, quiet boy there was, too, with a smile 
hidden deep in his eyes, and a mouth that drew and 
puckered itself to prevent a laugh from slipping 
through—a little boy very baggy about the rear por- 
tion of his clothes, to whom the delight of smelling 
was, I think, more interior and satisfying than to any 
of the rest of us. 

The essence man, though uncommunicative enough, 
had a trick of talking to himself. I remember watch- 
ing him when he thought himself unobserved, and 
being struck with the studied elegance and punctilious- 
ness of his manners as he addressed an imaginary per- 
sonage. This for a man who did not wear stockings, 
and carried a make-believe pocket handkerchief pinned 
to the tail of his coat, was certainly pathetic. Dig he 
could not, to beg he was ashamed. He had perhaps 
chosen the only genteel profession open to him. 

But there came a summer when the mint ripened, 
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and wild roses turned the old marshy field into a rood 
of paradise, but the essence man did not come. We 
watched in vain for him, and hissilent dog, and precious 
japanned box, but never more was the essence man to 
preet our eyes or noses. Who was he? I have asked 
myself later in life. A disappointed poet, a ruined 
speculator, a reformer, an enthusiast, a harmless 
dreamer, who had seen his hopes decay, his bubbles 
burst and float past like a breath of his own fragrance? 
I know not, but memory goes back to him with a kind 
of sweet savoriness, and in whatever fields he culls his 
simples now, I trust it is well with poor Smellers. 








PUZZLES. 
SCRIPTURAL PUZZLE. 
Make of the following letters a verse in Proverbs: 


ASB ANNE 
OTS RTH 
FWUHT SB 
ETA AUW 
RWRT SO 
AWG URU 
YRODRP 
IVS IAE 
ESTNGR SABIN. 


BIBLICAL ANAGRAMS, 

1. Only a biban, a kind of brick. 

2. Se calm, a kind of furniture. 

3. I map yrds., found in America and Egypt. 

4. Baar, a kind of oven. 

5. We dash erb, a kind of bread. 

6. Do to le si lo he rn ths, an inscription in six ancient al- 
phabets. ISABEL. 

AN AVIARY. 

What bird is formed by a market and a preposition? Omit 
one letter in the name of an aquatic fowl and leave a number. 
Take the alternate letters of a bird found in the Arctic re- 
gions, and you have an exclamation and a preposition. The 
alternave letters of a sea-fow! form what insect? Behead and 
curtail a bird, and you have an entreaty; or omit the center 
letter, read backward, and you have an adjective signifying 
close. Z Lut D. 

ENIGMA. 
Whittier’s Poems. 
98 letters. 

66, 34, 76, 88, 73, 55, 38, 50, 69, 47, isa graceful twining plant cele- 
brated by Whittier. 

55, 6, 38, 90, 56, 77, 55, 62, 33, 48, a friend of Whittier who went 
South. 

55, 37, 46, 18, 84, 29, 21, 75, 64, 36, one of the sweetest girls in 
Whittier’s family. 

98, 65, 81, 28, 59, 78, 60, 36, 31, would be unpleasant for one living 
in a 61, 39, 17, 2, 7, 53, 5, 34, 92, 59, 35, 62, 49, 3. 

41, 45, 74, 74, 64, 91, 22, 71, a river. 

59, 29, 21, 89, 79, 19, 10, 26, 59, 86, 23, and 55, 62, 82, 13, 55, 20, 90, 12, 
58, 68, are two of Whittier’s brain-children who neglected 
the 25, 3, 27, 92, 55, 52, 57, 67, 30, 40. 

64, 53, 88, 9, 34, 85, 44, 90, 54, 52, 80,51, did not prove Whittier’s 
55, 43, 18, 83, 64, 8, 55, 38, 34. 

26, 86, 49, 32, is a dedication. 

Bl, 70, 15, 50, 12, 24, 8, 22, 37, 54, 92, 87, 72, 63, 4, 57, 22,1, 42, 17, 89, 
28, 59, 11, 16, 80, an active little animal with rather too much 
brain. 

58, 80, 65, 39, 87, 64, 49, 64, 5, 35, is suggested at the mention of 
Whittier’s name. 

The whole is a sentence from Shakespeare respecifully com- 
mended to the politicians of the present day. Cc. A.8 

HIDDEN COUNTRIES AND CITIES. 
Poverty reveis in winter. 
Do not go into the bears’ den, Mark. 
What kind of timber? Linden, of course. 
The sun is warm in hay-time. 
Lida, hold Selim while I drink. 
When I have looked at the picture of the Virgin I 
am going home. VELOCIPEDE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 9. 

Scriptural Acrostic.—Shibboleth.—_BUNNY, VIVO, F. BACHELDER. 

Historical Enigma.—Queen Elizabeth’s era is called the “ golden 
age” of English literature.—BUNNY, VIVO. 

Diagonals.— Gleawn 
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BUNNY. 
Orossword.—Mathematics.—BUNNY, VIVO, LOTTIE, MALCOLM. 


The Church. 


HOME. 


Over twenty-five hundred dollars were contributed 
to the treasury of the Home Missionary Society last year from 
the Women’s One Cent Societies of the New Hampshire 
churches. Some $6,000 have already been raised from this 
source, the interest of which goes to aid needy congregations 
in the State. 














Since the great fire, Chicago’s Swedish population 
has increased so rapidly that its church accommodation 
Lutheran) proves wholly inadequate. Both ministers and 
meeting-houses are needed, and the question of supply is not 
readlly solved. The three or four churches that have been 
rebuilt are flourishing, one of them having more than twelve 
hundred communicants. 


One of the subjects tiscussed at the recent meeting 
of the Oswego Congregational Association in this State was 
the plan of making weekly offerings for benevolent purposes, 
and the fact was brought out that in one instance a church 
which had adopted the system found its collections increase 
from an average of $3,000 to something like $9,000, while an- 
other church reported its receipts doubled. 


Among personal items of more than personal inter- 
est are: the arrival home of Professor Seelye, of Amherst 
College, from his educational tour in India; the return of 
Bishop Haven from Mexico, where he has been to establish 
points for the new Methodist mission in that republic, and 
where he bought a convent puilding at Puebla for mission 





purposes: and the death of Deacon Charles Stoddard, of Bos- 
ton, widely known among the friends of the American Board, 
of whose chief committee he was chairman, and to which he 
was a most liberal contributor. 

The fidelity of the Jew to the faith of his fathers was 
perhaps never more strikingly demonstrated than by the last 
report of the society for their conversion, in Philadelphia. Its 
local missionary states that during the past year he made 334 
visits, officiated on 264 occasions, preached 76 times, distribu- 
ted 22,000 pages of tracts at a large expense, and yet he can- 
not rejoice in the conversion of a single Israelite to Chris- 
tianity. 


A church at Mellonville, Fla., is bound to provide an 
ample and fragrant home for its pastor. It has held a fair, raised 
$250, and bought a farm of tenacres for him. His Sunday- 
school children are raising money to plant a grove of 560 
orange trees on the grounds, which at twelve years of age yield 
hundreds of oranges each ; and these, at twenty dollars per 
thousand will bring in a comfortable income for the pastor’s 
family after bis death. 

The Chinese Sunday-school connected with the 
Third Congregational Church of San Francisco has an average 
attendance of between thirty and forty scholars, who, during 
the past year, have made very perceptibie progress. This 
church, of which Rey. E. P. Baker is acting as pastor, is 
located outside of the city, and is not large in numbers, but it 
evidently is in full sympathy with the work of Chinese evan- 
gelization, as it has five Chinamen among its members, anda 
Chinese evening school in its vestry, besides the Sabbath- 
school. 


Another minister has had the opportunity to do his 
duty and prove his courage in the face of danger. It is the 
Rev. R. J. L. Matthews, pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
Brazil, Ind., who hearing that.some white laborers were mak- 
ing a murderous assault upon the negro workmen who had 
been put in their place in the Knightsville iron works, 
went to the spot and addressed the rioters, calling upon them 
to respect the laws. The ruffians, however, turned upon him 
and repaid his advice with clubs and stones, so that he nar- 


rowly escaped with his life. 


Important union projects are meditated both by the 
Presbyterian and Methodist bodies in Canada. The former 
are represented by four branches, which have now succeeded, 
througha joint committee, in adopting a basis of union, which 
remains to be ratified finally by the several General Assem- 
blies. There seems to be no doubt that their action on the 
subject will be favorable. As to the Methodists, the Wesley- 
an and the New Connection Conferences—both of them in- 
fluential—have taken such stéps at to render their union a 
certainty, and that speedily. 


The proposition of the Trustees of the Congregational 
Union to erect a building for its use in New York will doubt- 
less be heartily received by the churches in this vicinity, whose 
interests it would greatly enhance. The denomination is 
stretching out its borders around this centre, and a Congre- 
gational house, like the one just put up in Boston, would be 
a pivotal point of strength and encouragement to all its mem- 
bership. We understand that the plan considered by the 
Trustees is to raise two hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 
the next five years for such a building. 


Indianapolis had a glorious Sunday-school celebra- 
tion on the 6th inst., their semi-centennial anniversary. The 
schools of the several denominations joined together to hold 
a grand meeting in the Academy of Music, but before the 
services commenced the hall was crowded with from three to 
four thousa.d children, and as many more waited outside. 
The Presbyterian church opposite was thrown open and filled 
up immediately, and then a Methodist church was brought 
into requisition, and that was packed. Altogether it was c 
great occasion; the multitudes, speeches, and singing com- 
bined to make the afternoon inspiring. 


“Old South Church’ of Boston is on its feet again. 
The new chapel on Dartmouth Street, commenced soon after 
the fire, was last week completed and dedicated, Withitisa 
parsonage, and very soon ground will be broken for the main 
church, which, with the other buildings, will cost about $500,- 
000. Judging from its description, the chapel must be unique 
without and very complete within, since it has three stories 
and contains, besides the main hall, committee-rooms, class- 
rooms, ladies’ room, coat-room, pastor’s study, and on the 
third floor a grand tea-room, whither the good things for 
social gatherings will ascend by means of an elevator. 


An urgent call for more missionaries comes from 
Japan. Rey. J.D. Davis, of the American Board, writes from 
Kope that since the whole empire has been opened to for- 
eigners and Christianity is to be tolerated, a large force of 
missionary laborers should enter that field at once. “We 
wish,” he says, “we had to-day workers enough to put a sta- 
tion in each station of a millionsouls. We need the twenty 
men asked for last summer. All the arguments then pre- 
sented are now upon us with increasing power. To all hu- 
man appearances, unless we are speedily and largely rein- 
forced, the golden opportunity for Japan will be lost. Now. 
when we seem to need a seore of men fully trained and 
ready, we have only five on the ground, and most of us be- 
ginners only.” _ 

Boston’s Young Men’s Christian Association has a 
temperance society connected with it, which has just estab- 
lished a Home for Inebriates. A separate building has been 
rented for the purpose, and thirteen of the leading churches 
in the city have pledged themselves to furnish each a room, 
while private individuals have promised to defray the run- 
ning expenses. The Home is superintended by an ex-officer 
of the navy, who was himself once the victim of strong drink, 
but who now finds it his duty to rescue his fellows from the 
same misery. Already some thirty individuals. who a few 
weeks ago were reeling about ‘the streets of Boston, have 
been cared for and placed in respectable employment by this 
new institution. In addition to starting this most commend- 
able enterprise, the Boston Association is showing great en- 
ergy in making efforts to lift the considerable debt on its new 
building. In a few weeks it expects to open a grand bazar of 











all nations—at once a novel and instructive exhibition judg- 
ing from the preparations made—which will doubtless be suf- 
ficiently patronized by the Boston public to cover any amount 
of debt. 


St. John’s Guild (Episcopal), in this city, as more 
than one excellent feature about it as a charitable society. 
It spends no money in salaries or office rent; all connected 
withit give their services freely , it looks after the wretchedly 
poor in one section of the city, and sends them clothing and 
provisions as they may need. It has recently established a 
sewing department, with the object of giving employment to 
the large number of women who want work, and it receives 
orders for all kinds of family sewing. Then, while the moth- 
ers are engaged at their work, there is a day nursery where 
their little children are cared for without disturbing them. 
Finally, the Guild helps a.’ as far as it can, without regard to 
creed, race or color; and those who wish to encourage it can 
be further informed of its operations at St. John’s Chapel in 
Varick Street. 





A curious case of discipline has taken up some of the 
valuable time, if it has not perplexed all of the members of 
the Central Philadelphia Presbytery. A layman of twenty 
years’ good standing is charged with having written an anony- 
mous letter to another layman, and then with having denied 
its authorship. His church session found him guilty of de- 
ception in either case, and called upon him for confession 
and repentance of the act. This the member evidently was 
not inclined to do, as he appealed the case to the Presbytery, 
where the testimony was sufficiently confusing to suggest to 
one or two of the leading ministers that “the affair be ad- 
justed in the interests of the church,’’ while others would 
not listen to compromise. The local paper reporting the case 
does not give the rgsult, but it gives enough to warn church 
members within the bounds of that Presbytery to be careful 
that their names are appended to whatever they write to 
others. Anonymous letters are doubtless the cause of a great 
deal of mischief in or out of the church. 

The students of the Methodist Theological Seminary, 
in Boston—those who are in needy circumstances, at least—do 
not like the principle upon which they are assisted by benev- 
olent societies, and have accordingly sent in a request that 
the funds given to them hereafter may be regarded as loans 
to be repaid at some future time, and notas charitable gifts. 
This plan finds favor with the Zion's Herald, which deprecates 
any course of training that will tend to weaken a young man’s 
manliness or his sense of self-dependence. He ought never 
to consider himself a pauper, or to be treated as if he wero 
one, nor should anything be done to awaken in his mind an 
expectation that after his course of study, the Church is un- 
der obligation to treat him with special deference and tender- 
ness, and bestow upon him high positions, irrespective of 
talent or diligence. Let him start on an independent and self- 
reliant footing, and let the church be under no obligation to 
encourage the ministerial services of an undevoted or ineffi- 
cient man. 





FOREIGN. 
As a token of brotherly fellowship, Mr. Spurgeon's 
Church has ‘contributed one hundred guineas towards the 


building fund for Newman Hall’s new Surrey Chapel in Lon- 
don—Baptists helping Independents. 





King Lunalilo of the Sandwich Islands certainly makes 
commendable speeches, whatever he may have been in his pri- 
vate life before his elevation to the throne. He recently told 
the people of Hilo to persevere in the right, eschew the ig- 
norant ways of the olden time, obey God, and forsake every 
form of idolatry. ‘In the year 1820,” he said, ‘“‘ Rey. Messrs. 
Bingham, Thurston and others came to these islands.and pro- 
claimed the Word of God. It is their teachings which have 
enabled you to be what you are to-day. They have all gone 
to that spirit-land, and only Mrs. Thurston remains. We are 
greatly indebted to them. There are also among us here Rev. 
Messrs. Coan and Lyman, old and gray-haired fathers, whose 
examples we should endeavor to imitate.” 


English ministers have very properly been discourag- 
ed by some of their religious papers from migrating to the 
United States in the expectation that they can readily find va- 
cant pulpits and living salaries; but when any come with the 
purpose and energy of Rev.George Rodgers, of Yeovil, Dorset- 
shire, they will be gladly welcomed. This clergyman heads a 
colony of several hundred thrifty families from England, in- 
cluding a large portion of his own congregation, which has 
purchased 130,000 acres in Minnesota, on the line of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway, where a town has already been laid out 
and an advance party is erecting dwellings for all who are to 
come. The company is an intelligent, moral, enterprising 
body of men and women, who will be a worthy accession to 
our Western population. Mr. Rogers has been very active in 
behalf of the colony, and will doubtless be as faithful to their 
spiritual interests in their new home. 


The usual method of admitting members to church 
fellowship has been so far modified by the Congregational 
Society at Salisbury, England, as to put upon the candidates 
themselves the responsibility of deciding on the character of 
their religious feelings, after the pastor has expounded to 
them the true nature of personal Christianity. And to con- 
tribute to the growth of Christian life in the Church, the pas- 
tor and deacons have drawn up a brief statement of some 
things which they think the Church justly expects of the new 
members—such as the constant exercise of a Christian spirit 
in all family, social, and business relations; taking part in 
charitable works, visiting the sick, helping mission enter- 
prises, etc. ; regular attendance at divine worship ; consecra- 
tion of a certain proportion of income to the cause of the 
Master; and the performance of such other duties as their 
renewed dispositions would suggest. 


Rev. Mr. Spurgeon said some things at the recent 
anniversary of his Pastor’s College, which will be read with 
more or less of interest on this side of the water. First, he 
told his people that it was true that he had received a very 
flattering offer to undertake a lecturing tour in the United 
States, and that it was equally true that he had refused it. 
He had never lectured for money, and he did not propose to 
depart from his rule now, even if the Americar offer of 
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3100,000 were multiplied a hundred times. His business was 


to preach the Gospel, and if his congregation could not sup- 
port him in doing that, it was a pity. Some one had said, 
“Why not go overand get the money to build the new Pas- 
tor’s College, to which the Church was so sincerely devoted ?”” 
To this his reply was, ‘‘ I shall not do so, because I would not 
do asingle thing to degrade myself or disgrace you. Ishall not 
make any appeal to another country to do what you can and 
ought to do at home.” Farther along, Mr. Spurgeon, in re- 
ferring to the College, which is an institution established and 
supported in the main by his congregation for educating pas- 
tors, remarked that it operates practically as a Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Since its organization, some forty-five now 
ehurches have been planted in London alone, through its 
agency. It has supplied the Baptist ministry with two hun- 
dred and seventy-eight pastors, and applicants for admission 
to the college come from all quarters. Those from the Unit- 
ed States, said Mr. Spurgeon, are so numerous, that if all 
were received there would be no room for any one besides. 
Bcotchmen seem greatly to favor the institution, many of 
whom come to London to attend the evening classes. Before 
any one is admitted as a student, however, he must have 
preached for at least two years—‘‘else,”’ observed the speak- 
er, “‘I cannot be sure that there is any preach in him.’’ Al- 
luding again to America, Mr. Spurgeon stated—what will be 
received here with some surprise—that a number of the Col- 
lege pastors had come to this country, and had found churches 
apparently with remarkable case; and be hoped more weuld 
come to keep pace with the stream of rascaldom which Eng- 
land is continually sending over to our shores. 


The Week. 


[From Tuesday, April 21, to Monday, April 28.] 


Mr. Thiers and his party have received a rather un- 
palatable evidence of popular, or at least of Parisian, dissatis- 
faction in an clection held on Sunday, the 27th instant. A 
vacant seat in the Assembly was to be filled, and the city was 
diligently canvassed for some weeks prior to the election. 
The vote was unusually large, and the Conservative and Gov- 
ernment candidates were overwhelmingly beaten by M. Baro- 
det, an out-and-out Radical. 


Among the foreign items of the week we have riots 
im Ireland; two or three revolutions within revolutions in 
Spain ; a successful revolt against the Dutch in the Sumatran 
province of Acheen ; another revolt in Panama; disorders of 
warious kinds all over Mexico and along the border; sundry 
Indian outrages at the West; a Mohammedan attempt to 
murder Christians in Bosnia; and serivus ‘“‘ beer riots’’ in 
Frankfort, Germany, which resulted in several deaths. 














On Wednesday, the State Senate passed a Bill modi- 
fying the usury laws, having first refused a hearing to the 
bearers of a recommendation on the subject from the Grand 
Jury of this city. It is known that in the Assembly the feel- 
ing in favor of doing away altogether with such laws is much 
stronger than in the Senate, and the advocates of “free 
money” count upon a majority in that branch of the Legis- 
lature. The law, as passed by the Senate, simply reduces the 
penalty which may be affixed for taking more than seven per 
cent. interest. 


The Spanish Minister in England has complained in 
respect to the raising of subscriptions in aid of the Carlists ; 
Mr. Gladstone has submitted the matter to the law officers of 
the Crown, who have decided that the Government cannot 
interfere. Mr. Gladstone arranged with his friends to be 
questioned on the subject soon after the re-assembly of Par- 
Hament, and on replying to the effect above stated, was sig- 
nificantly reminded by the Opposition of the painful experi- 
ences through which the nation has lately passed in regard to 
the observance of neutrality laws. 


Near the close of banking hours on Saturday F. L. 
Taintor, then Cashier of the Atlantic National Bank of this 
city, walked into the office of the Chairman of the Clearing- 
House Committee, and informed that gentleman that he 
@aintor) was a defaulter to the amount of $400,000, and that 
the Atlantic National Bank was practically bankrupt. The 
story of the affair is the old one of speculation, its only new 
feature being the extraordinary coolness of the defaulter. 
The affair has naturally caused an uneasy feeling in the 
“Street,” but as it is said that the stockholders will come to 
the rescue, financial interests may not be seriously disturbed. 


Severe as the winter has been, and much as dwellers 
in the Northwest have suffered from extreme cold, perhaps 
the most trying storm of all swept over Kansas and Nebraska 
early last week. For three days people were afraid to ven- 
ture out of their houses on account of the violence of the 
wind, which carried away roofs, threw down buildings, and, 
ariving snow before it, almost stopped travel of all kinds. In 
Rddition to this, the cold was so intense that people froze to 
death in their houses. or were overcome when they went out 
to attend their perishing catéle. All the horrors of the late 
storm in Minnesota were repeated, and the loss of life and 
property is almost unparalleled. 


Sir Bartle Frere, who was sent to Zanzibar by the 
British Government on the strength of Dr. Livingstone’s re- 
presentations concerning the slave-trade, has reported mat- 
ters quite as bad as was expected, but has utterly failed in 
his attempt to effect treaty stipulations with theSultan. It is 
reported that negotiations proceeded smoothly until a new 
French consul, presumably with fresh instructions from Ver- 
gailles, came upon fhe scene. All the great Powers, save 
France, have agreed that the African slave-trade shall be re- 
warded as piracy, and have conceded to one another a condi- 
tional right of search. France holds back as yet from such an 
— and her flag at present covers a large share of the 

e. 


The Bank of England has been unusually fortunate 
mm recovering the securities of which it was defrauded some 
months ago. We mentioned the chief features of the affair 
when they were first made public. Since that time the detec- 
tives have so successfully followed up the traces left by the 
forgers, that of the $300,000 carried off by the thieves, all but 
about $30,000 have now been recovered. The last lot of bonds 
was sent to this city in a trunk said to contairf clothing, the 
trunk to be retained under bond by the express company until 








called for. The counsel of the Bank of England, however, had 
heard of the trunk, and an order from the Supreme Court au- 
thorized its seizure. It contained packages of United States 
bonds amounting to more than $200,000 in value, and corres- 
ponding in numbers and denomination with the list fur- 
nished by the bank. Certainly, the utter failure of this 
elaborate fraud must be discouraging to forgers who make a 
fine art of their profession. 


Nearly a year ago the friends of “poor Jack” were 
rejoiced at the passage of a shipping law designed to protect 
him against a set of ruffians—land-sharks, under the guise of 
landlords—who have been wont to receive a large proportion 
of the sailor’s pay. Captain Duncan, the Shipping Commis- 
sioner appointed for this port, has naturally become a friend to 
sailors, and to boarding-house keepers an object of hatred. 
These last, of course try by every means in their power to 
hinder the shipping of crews, and have just now succeeded, 
to use a Wall Street phrase, in cornering the market for sea- 
men. The demand which the landlords make is that they 
shall receive the advance wages of their lodgers before the 
time allowed by law has passed. No attention whatever has 
been paid to these men, and they have accordingly put into 
execution their threats of preventing the shipping of crews 
through violence and other means well known to them 
and their victims. Captain Duncan was ready with a counter 
move, having had the matter before the Grand Jury and se- 
cured indictments against one hundred and fifty-seven land- 
lords, members of a “ protective association.”’ A large num- 
ber of these men have been arrested, and are held to bail. 
There are already signs of disaffection in the ranks of the 
landlords, and if they are fairly beaten in this instance Cap- 
tain Duncan and his wards may look for easier, safer lives 


hereafter. 
— 





Humiliating rumors concerning stock-jobbing oper- 
ations among our Representatives, Commissioners, etc., at the 
Vienna Exposition have been rife for a few days, and the sud- 
den announcement from the Secretary of State to the effect 
that the whole body has been temporarily suspended proves 
that the charges are well founded. The suspensions are or- 
dered on the recommendation of Minister Jay, and are not 
to be regarded as final nor as prejudicial, until farther investi- 
gations are had, to any individuals. The substance of this 
disgraceful story is that, although the sum voted to advance 
American interests at Vienna was not very large, and although 
the Commissionerships were honorary, certain manufacturers 
saw, or thought they saw, that the ownership of a private 
United States Commissionership at Vienna would be in various 
ways advantageous. Acting on this idea, they “ placed’’ some 
money somewhere, and the Commissioners were forthcoming. 
It does seem alittle hard that we cannot keep this sort of thing, 
so to speak, within our own family circle. It is bad enough, 
under any circumstances, to have a skeleton in our national 
closet, but when he takes it upon himself to parade, clumsily 
disguised, at the most fashionable foreign resort of the season, 
our private feelings are justly shocked. The prompt action 
of the State Department will be generally approved until we 
begin to hear from the suspended officials and their friends, 
upon which, we suppose, counter charges will be trumped up 
against Minister Jay. 

They have a new Captain-General in Cuba, Pieltan 
byname. He reached Havana on the 18th instant, and was 
received, if we may trust the dispatches, by an immense con- 
course of people, who watched the official parade in sullen si- 
lence. This lack of enthusiasm is ascribed to an incipient 
division of the inhabitants into republicans, and something 
else, of whose political style and title we are not informed. 
The new commander, like all his predecessors, promises great 
things in the way of ending the rebellion. He will probably 
push troops into the interior, until they encounter the Cupan 
bush-fighters, or the yellow fever, or both at once. All things 
considered, the insurgents never had better cause for keeping 
up a good heart than just at present. They hold as much ter- 
ritory as ever; have beaten the Spaniards wherever an ad- 
vance has been attempted, and have, according to the most 
authentic accounts which reach the outside world, even as- 
sumed the offensive, in some cases with considerable success. 
The new Captain-General exhibits perhaps a little more rea- 
sonableness than has been usual with his kind, in his inaugu- 
ralremarks and promises. If he turns out any better than 
former occupants of the office, we may perhaps lay the credit 
of the change to the new republic of Spain, though its present 
prospects are not in the least encouraging. Indeed, the latest 
telegrams from Madrid point to astate of affairs the like of 
which has not been since the disturbances which preceded 
and followed the downfall of Isabella. Madrid itself hardly 
knows who holds the reins of power within her walls, while 
in Catalonia and the other northern provinces, the Govern- 
ment has made no perceptible progress in securing order. 


Some interesting facts, historical and otherwise, con- 
cerning the Modocs and the scene of the present campaign, 
have come out since last week, emanating chiefly from Cali- 
fornian sources. We have seen at least two different accounts 
of one affair, to which, in a measure, the recent massacre may 
be charged. Some twenty years ago, according to an account 
published in the Tribune, the Modocs, then a powerful tribe, 
were engaged in an intermittent warfare with the white set- 
tlers in the vicinity of the present scene of hostilities. A 
company was at length organized for a serious campaign 
set on foot under the leadership of one Wright, who proposed 
at first to invite the Indians to a conference and feast, at 
which they were to be poisoned. This plan was, however, too 
treacherous to meet the approval even of the Californian of 
that day, but one almost equally objectionable was adopted. A 
meeting was arranged, and the hostile parties encamped near 
one another. During the nighta drenching rain-storm wet the 
bowstrings of the savages, so that their weapons were unser- 
viceable. In the morning, this fact being apparent, Wright 
arranged a meeting with the chief. Schonchin (the father of 
the one who was engaged in the late massacre), advanced to 
meet him, offering his hand, and when almost within touch- 
ing distance, was shot dead by Wright. This was the signal 
agreed upon, and only seven of the Modocs escaped to 
tell how their fellows were killed. Another instance of 
savage treachery on the part of white pioneers has been re- 
ported to the Government by Anson Dart, who was Superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs in Oregon at the time of its occur- 
rence, which was nearly identical with that just described. 
The story of such wrongs as these, handed down from father 
to son in a race noted for the tenacity with which it cherishes 





thoughts of vengeance, amply accounts for the readiness with 
which the Indians of to-day improve an opportunity for re- 
venge. -4 

Our troops are still hunting the Modocs in the lava- 
beds, finding them now and then, exchanging a few shots, and 
then losing them in the hidden ways of this intricate labyrinth, 
compared with which the catacombs of Rome are easy of ex- 
ploration. A description of this tract, in which our troops 
are serving, accounts for its formation somewhat as follows: 
A bed of granite, twelve miles long, and three to eight miles 
wide, was blown by a tremendous subterranean explosion 
into fragments of all sizes, from that of a match-box to that 
of a large building. This mass of fragments was subjected to 
heat until its lower parts begin to fuze and run together, and 
was then allowed to cool. Some such process as this, the writer 
avers, was instrumental in forming the lava-beds, and we can 
readily see that, in such a tract, a band of three-score Indians, 
more or less, can give any pursuers a very lively and pro- 
tracted game at hide-and-seek. It will, indeed, be a wonder 
if they do not succeed in escaping altogether. The different 
accounts of the fighting have agreed in direful allusions to 
“scalps taken by our side,’ and the matter has naturally 
caused some horrified comment. Probably the explanation is 
to be found in the natural gravitation of the average press 
correspondent toward the sensational. There is not an officer 
in the army who would fail to check a soldier in the act of 
scalping a fallen foe, but in such fighting as that which oc- 
curred at the lava-beds, it is not unlikely that some exasper- 
ated soldier may have done what he would not have ventured 
upon in the presence of his superior. At any rate, we prefer 
to believe that such is the case until the contrary is proved. 
Of course, our allies, the Warm Spring Indians, cannot, by 
any means, be restrained from their traditional customs of 
war. In the rest of the Indian country, the prospect is that 
the summer campaign will be, at the very least, unusually 
active; and if the desultory fighting, which we always look 
for, does not develop into a general war with the wild tribes, 
we may congratulate ourselves. 


Additional particulars concerning the Louisiana 
massacre do not in the least take away from its worst fea- 
tures. The number of negroes killed was greater than at 
first reported, and the cause of difference between the contest- 
ants seems to have been “race, color and previous condition 
of servitude,” rather than any chronic falling out on political 
questions. It was, indeed, more like that war of races, of which 
we have heard so much, than anything that has gone before. 
It is true that, nominally, the fight took place on the strength 
of a question concerning the office of sleriff, but the attack- 
ing party was composed entirely of whites and the attacked 
party, with, possibly one or two exceptions, wholly of blacks. 
This could hardly be the case if the dividing line had not been 
marked by something more inexorable than mere party feel- 
ing. The affair isa natural outgrowth of the way in which mat- 
ters were left to take care of themselves by Congress. One par- 
ty—that represented by Kellogg—whcther justly or not, has, to 
use a sporting phrase, the inside track ; and will, by the tacit 
consent of Congress and the announced decision of the Presi- 
dent, be sustained by Government. The other—that is, the 
McEnery party—hold that if Congress had acted, its decision 
would have been favorable to them, and they are naturally 
inclined, therefore, to discount the action of the 43d Congress 
whenever such action may be taken. Here, evidently, are 
conditions favorable to an outbreak ; and when, in a remote 
district, two rival claimants, one black and the other white, 
appear, a mustering of the clans is inevitable,’ blacks and 
whites ranging themselves on opposite sides. The black 
sheriff is too quick for his white rival, and with a numerous 
following occupies the court-house. The whites, however, 
are only too ready to seize upon a pretext for showing their 
abiding hatred of the negroes, and a merciless slaughter of 
the court-house garrison follows. It is noteworthy, too, that 
the dispatch of a steamer with United States troops on board 
was for some days delayed, because none of the regular boats 
would carry the soldiers, fearing loss of patronage as the con- 
sequence of so unpopular an act. 


One of the matters for which the Forty-second Con- 
gress has been censured is the way in which members scram- 
bled for copies of the Medical and Surgical History of the Rebel- 
lion, published under the direction of Surgeon-General 
Barnes. They were, however, quite pardonable for a desire 
to secure the copies to which they were undoubtedly entitled, 
for the work is decidedly superior to anything of the kind 
ever before attempted. It is not, however,to its general charac- 
ter that we would here call attention, but to an interesting, 
comparison contained in the introduction, whereby, through 
an examination of the returns of the Adjutant-General, the 
Quartermaster-General, and the Surgeon-General, it is sought 
to fix the number of deaths caused by the war in the Northern 
army. The Adjutant-General, whose records, based as they 
are upon stated “ consolidated reports ”’ of army commanders, 
would seem to be entitled to the most credit; but the other 
authorities are equally certain of their figures. The Adjutant- 
General foots up the total deaths of soldiers from all causes at 
303,504, of whom 33,380 were colored. The Quartermaster’s de- 
partment, however, certainly has charge of 313,555 graves of 
supposed Union soldiers; and the Surgeon-General, whose 
statements are necessarily based on data less accurate than 
either of the others, reports only 282,955 as the total number of 
deaths. All these officials would be more likely to fall short of 
the truth than to exceed it. The killed in battle numbered, ac- 
cording to the Adjutant-General, 44,238, and according to the 
Surgeon-General, 35,408. With these the Quartermaster’s re- 
turns had nothing to do, and the Adjutant-General is unques- 
tionably the best authority. In the list of deaths from wounds. 
the Surgeon-General accounts for 49,205 men, and the Adju- 
tant-General for 33,993. Disease, according to the hospital re- 
turns, caused 186,216 deaths ; while the Adjutant-General’s files 
report only 149,043—the former figures being in this instance 
the most trustworthy. Executions, homicides, and suicides 
caused 526 deaths, and 24,184 were from unknown causes. The 
old ratio of two deaths from disease to one by violence is thus 
substantially preserved. When the army is subdivided into 
regulars, whites and blacks, the first make a little the best 
showing in a sanitary point of view, and the last by far the 
worst, the negroes losing, in proportion, three times as many 
by disease as did the white volunteers. Diarrhoea and dysen- 
tery were the most fatal diseases, camp-fever next, and pneu- 
monia third. To these three are ascribed fifty-six per cent. of 
the whole number of deaths, 88,497 being whites, and 16,688 
blacks. 
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POLLY. 


BY MRS. H. HUDSON HOLLY. 


EB MILY ALDEN was going to have a tea-party, 

and Polly Brinckerhoff wasn’t invited; that was 
the beginning of the grievances. Emily had turned up 
her little pug nose, and tossed her flossy curls, as she 
remarked to Lucy Booth, at recess, in Polly’s hearing, 
that “she didn’t want any tom-boys at her tea-party, 
who climbed cherry-trees, and played horse’’—and 
poor Polly had gone home with a lump in her throat, 
and her big brown eyes filled with tears, Which she was 
too proud to let fall. 

“Am [a tom-boy?" thought Polly, seating herself 
pensively on the low stone wall that surrounded her 
father’s garden. “I do love tag and duck-on-a-rock, 
that’s a fact. I believe I'll never play with boys again 
—but then there’s Larry! I can’t cut Larry for any- 
one.” She opened her lesson books as she spoke. ‘* Oh, 
dear! here’s this dreadful spelling turned back again. 
How could I be such a goose as to spell ‘seltzer’ 
‘celser,’ and ‘great’ ‘grate,’ and then, there’s my 
hemming to be done the minute I get my bonnet off— 
a thing I despise. Why can’t I be a quiet girl like Lucy 
Booth, and love to sew, and hate tag and swinging?” 
Here Polly sighed so tremendously that she burst her 
bonnet strings, which as usual she had pinned on in- 
stead of sewing, and sent the unlucky bonnet flying 
into the asparagus patch. The long, silky, black curls 
which streamed out to the wind were beautiful, cer- 
tainly; but then they were in such a tangle—and she 
had spilt the syrup out of her cordial drops all over 
her pretty ruffledapron. For there could be no doubt 
about it—Polly was a sad romp—and yet, poor child, it 
was not altogether her fault, for she had lost her 
mother, and her father, the busy doctor of ten miles 
around, was but little at home. Consequently, the oply 
person to see after Polly was the old housekeeper, who 
scolded and spoilt her alternately, and had no influence 
over her whatever. 

Swinging herself lightly round on the wall, she 
jumped down on the garden side; and after rescuing 
her poor abused bonnet, she marched up to the house 
—lilting, as she went, a song which Lawrence Breese, 
her next door neighbor and special crony, had taught 
her, and which ran somewhat as follows: 

* Oh, the grasshopper sat on a switching vine, 
Up came a turkey-cock and yanked him off behind!" 

A pretty song, certainly, for a young lady twelve 
years old, and tall for her age! 

The housekeeper met her at the door. ‘‘Lasuz! Miss 
Polly! come in, do. What’s happened to your bonnet? 
broke the strings again? Well, I never——Here, give it 
to me, I'll mend ’em; now go upstairs, like a good girl, 
and sit down to your sewin’ awhile. I never did see 
such a tear-about in my life.” 

“There, don’t scold, Miss Malinda,’ pleaded Polly, 
hugging the good old soul round the neck till she 
knocked the clean collar into a cocked hat. ‘ Tll do 
the towels, bless your heart. They shall be hemmed in 
such a way you'll have to borrow papa’s microscope to 
see the stitches.” 

* Ah, Polly, Polly,” sighed Miss Malinda. ‘ Before I 
was your age I had wrought a sampler with four differ- 
ent alphabets at the top, the Prodigal Son in cross- 
stitch at the bottom, and General Washington in the 
middle; besides poetry—let me see, how did it go? "— 
and here Miss Malinda cast an eye on the ceiling like 
a thoughtful magpie, and began: 


“In the morning of youth, when nature is gay, 
And pleasure is readily sought, 
At home or abroad, at work or at play, 
Let——” 


“Sewing employ every thought?” interrupted Polly, 


with one of her little bursting laughs. “There, I’m 
sorry I made fun. I daresay it was beautiful. Oh, 
think, Miss Malinda! Emily Alden has asked all the 
girls in our class to have tea, and play croquet this 
evening, but me; and she says I can’t come because 
I’m nothing but a tom-boy!” and Polly’s eyes grew 
tearful again as she made this woeful announcement. 
Miss Malinda’s rising wrath was mollified in an instant. 

“Lawful, sirs! do tell now! Well, that is a shame, I 
declare. Never mind, my lamb; I’m goin’ to bake 
this afternoon, I'll make you some ‘men and women’ 
doughnuts, with currant eyes, and some raspberry 
turnovers, and you shal! have a tea-party of your 
own—that you shall. Now, you'll get the towel done 
I’ve basted for you? there’s a good girl.” “ Yes, I 
certainly will,” promised Polly; and drying her eyes 
in a wonderful hurry, she jumped upstairs, two steps 
at a time, dashed into her own room, and slammed the 
door behind her with a bang that made every window 
rattle. 

Polly always made wonderful preparations to sew. 
First she smoothed those rampant locks of hers into 
glossy and decorous ringlets; then she put on a 
“spandy clean” apron, with an elaborate fluted ruffle, 
and fastened a clean collar with one of her prettiest 
ribbons. Then with a mental reflection, “There! now, 
I look quite like Emily Alden,” she seated herself res- 
olutely by the window, heaved a deep sigh, and com- 
menced to hem. 

A dozen stitches or so followed, whose forms were 
like the verbs, regular, irregular, and defective; then 





a perverse knot twisted itself up in the middle of the 
thread, and in trying to get it out, snap! went the 
needle. Then Polly started up to find another; and by 
the time she came back, her thimble and spool had 
taken boots to themselves, and walked off into separate 
distant corners. When they were found, and the new 
needle threaded, Polly dashed into the first stitch so 
energetically that she pricked her finger; and it bled 
on her clean apron. While she was eyeing it ruefully, 
a merry voice called from the garden, “ Polly! Pol-lie! 
my dear! Do look up and listen, and don’t be as blind 
as a bat and as deaf as a post.” 

Polly looked, and beheld a round, sunburnt face, 
crowned with wavy, fair hair, and a pair of bright blue 
eyes twinkling with mischief. ‘Just come out here, 
there’s alamb,”’ continued Master Lawrence Breese, the 
owner of the aforesaid blue eyes. 

“ Oh, my goodness, I can’t be bothered now, Larry,” 
responded the young lady, in an important tone. 
“Don’t you see I’ve this plaguy towel to hem? I can’t 
dream of going out till it is finished ; *’ and she took two 
more stitches, one on top of the other, by way of show- 
ing him how busy she was. 

“Oh, but Polly, just listen a minute. I’ve made such 
a splendid discovery, and I wouldn’t tell anybody but 
you.” 

“ What?’ asked Polly, pausing with her needle sus- 
pended over the next last stitch. 

“ Well, you know my bantie hen, that we missed last 
week, I’ve found out where she has been laying—in the 
hay-loft of our stagle. I’m sure she has lots of eggs 
there. Come and help me hunt for them.” 

Polly’s eyes sparkled; egg hunting, and in the hay- 
loft, too, was a tempting prospect—but then the 
towels. ‘‘No, I must finish this first,’? she decided, 
solemnly. ‘I’ve been three weeks already doing six 
of ’em; only fancy! and it quite keeps me awake at 
night to think of it.’’ 

“Oh, well, if you’ve taken three weeks, a day or two 
more can’t signify,’’ reasoned the philosopher, Larry. 
“Come, just ten minutes, Polly, there’s towels enough 
in the world without that one.” 

“ Well, only ten minutes then,’ exclaimed the late 
industrious one, springing up; and sending work, 
thimble, scissors and spool flying into space, she 
snatched up a huge dimity sunbonnet, which she had 
borrowed of Miss Malinda, and in another minute was 
gaily chasing her companion through alittle gate which 
communicated between their gardens. 

The hay-loft was only to be reached by a decidedly 
steep ladder, leading to a trap-door, but our little romp 
thought nothing of that, and presently followed Larry, 
laughing and breathless, into the delightful region 
above. “Oh, what a clean, funny place it is!’ cried 
Polly, ‘and what lots of hay! Look out, Larry, I’m 
going to pelt you with a hay-ball instead of a snow- 
ball;’’ and presently a vigorous skirmish began, till 
the floor of the loft looked like a newly mown field. 

‘What larks!’’ shouted Larry, stopping to take 
breath. “Tl tell you some fun—let us pile up all the 
hay at this end, and make a perfect mountain; then 
we'll climb up one side, and jump down the other.”’ 

“Yes! that will be splendid. Here’s some hay over 
this side that we haven’t touched yet. I'll get behind it 
and tilt it over to you.” 

“T say, take care!” shouted Larry, a sudden re- 
collection flashing over him. ‘Look out what you’re 
about there, for I think——” 

But it was too late to tell her what he thought, for, 
with a sudden scream of terror, Polly disappeared 
from view! and at the same moment there began a 
most fearful trampling and snorting in the stalls 
below! 

“Larry! Larry! oh, horrors! do come and help 
me!” squealed Polly. 

“Yes, yes! only tell me where you are,”’ responded 
her companion, rushing breathlessly to the spot. 

“In Daisy’s crib! I've tumbled through the hay 
shoot! Oh, whatever shall I do? She'll eat me next, I 
believe.” 

Larry cautiously peered down, and spite of his dis- 
tress and alarm, couldn’t help fairly shouting with 
laughter at the figure she cut—doubled up in the 
manger—while Daisy, a thorough-bred mare, pulling 
back from the crib as far as her halter would allow, 
with starting eyes and pricked-up ears, reared and 
plunged in a manner sufficiently alarming. It would 
be hard to say in fact whether she or Polly was the 
most scared, and altogether the situation was suffi- 
ciently ridiculous to justify Larry’s shrieks of laughter. 

“You heartless thing! ’’ sobbed Polly. ‘‘Oh, do call 
old Sam—I can’t get my hand out or I’d untie Daisy 
myself.”’ 

“Yes, yes—I’m going—keep quiet a minute,” cried 
Larry, and making about two steps down the ladder, 
he rushed off in quest of Sam the coachman. In a very 
little while Daisy was untied, and led into another 
stall; and poor Polly fished out of the manger, looking 
as if she had been rolled on a threshing floor. As soon 
as she found herself in safety, however, I’m sorry to 
say the heedless little witch laughed, too, instead of 
taking warning from the mishap, and going home a 
sadder and a wiser individual. 

“Well, Miss Polly, you are in a pretty state,’’ quoth 
old Sam, carefully dusting her with a feather broom. 
“Of all the young pickles I ever see, you and Master 
Larry beat. Go in the house, now, like good children; 
and for land’s sake don’t get into any more mischief. 
You'll be down a rabbit burrow or up a liberty pole 
next, I expect.” ° 





““Shouldn’t wonder,” responded Larry, coolly. 
“Never mind, Polly, let’s go and pick currants in your 
garden.”’ And away skipped the little madcaps, arm 
in arm, while old Sam looked after them, wagging his 
gray head, solemnly, from side to side, as much as to 
say, “ there’s no telling what an hour may bring forth 
with those two, let alone a day.” 

Dr. Brinckerhoff’s currant bushes paid toll pretty 
severely for the next half-hour, to say nothing of some 
trifling attentions to the raspberries and green gages; 
when, all at once, a new actor appeared on the 
scene, 

Two doors off there lived an irascible old bachelor, 
who hated children, scolded his poor little frosty-nosed 
niece, Who kept house for him, till she stood in terror 
of her life, and wore such thick boots that he could be 
heard tramping down the plank walk all the way from 
Brinckerhoff’s to the post-office. He had a dear, be- 
loved pet, in the shape of a huge black cat named 
Pete, which ruled him pretty much as he ruled every- 
one else; indeed he had been heard to tell the butcher 
not to bring around mutton so often, as Pete much 
preferred beefsteaks. 

Of course such a valuable animal could not be per- 
mitted to run at large, so whenever Pete took his 
walks abroad, he was tied by a long string round his 
neck, to a nail in the fence, which just gave him the 
range of the old bachelor’s garden. However, on 
several occasions the string had come untied, and so 
it chanced, as the children were skirmishing among 
the currant bushes, that Pete was just taking a prom- 
enade along the doctor’s wall. 

“Gracious, Larry! just look at Pete! ’’ exclaimed 
Polly. ‘‘ What would Uncle Grumbleton” (their pri- 
vate name for the old gentleman) “say to see him 
within reach of two such devouring monsters as you 
and I? Can’t we have some fun with him? Just to 
pay him off for eating my canary.” 

Larry’s eyes began to twinkle in a most suggestive 
manner. * Polly, if you won't tell—I was standing be- 
hind them at recess, the other day, and I heard Frank 
Alden tell Willie Boice that if you swung a cat round 
by the tail and throw her down a well, she would come 
bouncing up again, just like a rubber ball! Suppose we 
try the experiment on Pete? It will scare him half to 
death!” 

‘Oh, glorious!” shrieked Polly, clapping her hands, 
“T’ll catch him and you swing him—just the thing!” 

So these two imps of mischief (I do hope and trust 
you will never be so bad) went up to the luckless cat; 
Polly soothing him down with mellifluous murmurs 
of “‘ poor pussy,” as she approached. Pete had his sus- 
picions of her evidently, for he arched up his back and 
waved his tail in a dubious manner at first; but, alas! 
he was finally deluded into allowing her first to smooth 
his jetty fur with her plump dimpled hand, and then 
to take him in her arms in a tender manner, and make 
off down the garden, Larry following in her wake. 

Arrived at the well, poor Pete was delivered over to 
Larry’s tender mercies; and in another minute, with a 
one, two, three and away! round he was whirled in the 
air, and down the well he flew like a streak of light- 
ning! 

A solemn silence followed on this achievement, while 
the two conspirators looked breathlessly at the well, 
and then at each other, with saucer eyes of expectancy 
and amazement. No Pete appeared, but a most dis- 
mal meow! yow! yow! sounded from the well, 
echoing up to the brink as if at least ten cats were 
below. 

“Why don’t he come up?” said Polly. ‘ Let’s see 
what’s become of him. Goodness, Larry! there he is, 
sitting on the edge of the bucket. Oh, oh! he’s going 
to spring; he’ll jump up in our faces and scratch our 
eyes out! Wind him down, quick!” 

Larry sprang at the rope and lowered the bucket in 
a furious hurry, leaning more and more over the curb 
as he did so. Suddenly the rope ran out with a jerk, 
he lost his balance, and over he went! splash into the 
water! 

By the greatest good fortune in the world there had 
been a great deal of dry weather, and the water was 
not much more than chin deep, or there is no saying 
what might have been the tragic ending of Master 
Larry’s exploit. As it was, his head and shoulders 
appeared presently, dripping like a waterfall, while 
Pete, whom he had knockgd off the bucket in his de- 
scent, was clinging to his jacket, and meowing vigor- 
ously. 

“Oh, wind me up quick!" he cried, clutching the 
rope in both hands. “The water’s as cold as Green- 
land, and Pete is digging in his claws awfully!” 

Polly tugged with all her strength ut the wheel, but 
his weight was too much for her. “I can’t stir it, 
Larry,”’ she cried, ‘‘I must run and call Miss Malinda.” 

‘Hurry up, then,” he shouted, while his teeth chat- 
tered with cold. Polly flew to the house. Miss Ma- 
linda wasn’t in the kitchen; she rushed into the main 
hall, and came bolt upon her father and Mrs. Alden, 
just entering the front door. The doctor was begin- 
ning—“ Well, my daughter, I have brought you a 
visitor’ —when Polly interrupted him’ with: ‘Oh, 
papa! pupa! such a dreadful adventure; oh, do come 
and help poor Larry!” 

“Larry! what’s the matter with him?” 

*“ He’s down our well! Oh! oh! wind him up; do, for 
mercy’s sake!” 

Profoundly astonished, but not waiting to ask any 
questions, the doctor hastened to the scene of action, 
followed by Mrs. Alden, and in less time than it takes 
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to tell it, the bucket, Larry and Pete were hauled up 
from their cool retreat, and the last two landed in the 
middle of the company, now increased by Sam and 
Miss Malinda, who had rushed up on hearing the up- 
roar. Pete didn’t stand upon ceremony, I can tell 
you, but bolted away, meowing frantically, with the 
long cord streaming behind him like the tail of a 
comet. 

“Well, Master Larry, you’re a nice figure for the 
President’s levee!’’ quoth the doctor. *‘* Come, don’t 
lose a moment, but cut into the house and let Sam get 
you to bed, while Miss Malinda makes you a hot lemon- 
ade, or you'll be having rheumatic fever or some- 
thing.” 

Away went Larry as fast as he could in such a drip- 
ping condition, and as soon as he was in bed, Miss Ma- 
linda made him drink such a screeching hot lemonade, 
flavored with ginger cordial, that it made the tears 
stand in his eyes for half-an-hour. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Alden and the doctor took Polly, who by this time was 
sobbing hysterically, into the library; and between 
them managed to soothe her sufficiently to learn the 
history of the day’s misadventures, which she told, 
with occasional bursts of sobs between, quite faith- 
fully, taking most of the blame to herself, like a gen- 
erous girl as she was. ‘“ Haven't I my hands full, Mrs. 
Alden, with this wild slip?” sighed the doctor, raising 
his eyebrows comically as she concluded. ‘ Poor little 
girl, she wants some one to train her. I am away so 
much I scarcely see the child; and Miss Malinda spoils 
her completely, but what am I to do?” 

“Tet me take her to the city this fall, and keep her 
for a year,” said Mrs. Alden, smoothing down the tan- 
gled curls. “ Polly, Lcame to tell you that Emily is 
sorry for her rude behavior of this morning, and wants 
you to come to the croquet party; will you?” “Oh, I 
couldn't to-day, thank you, Mrs. Alden,” sobbed Polly. 
“T must stay and take care of poor Larry, after helping 
to most drown him.” 

* Nonsense, Larry don’t want you,” said the doctor; 
“go und get your best bib and tucker on, and I will 
answer for the young man in your absence.” 

““Come, dear,” added Mrs. Alden, ‘let me help you 
to dress;”’ and putting her arm affectionately round 
the child, she led her upstairs, where she had a long 
gentle talk with her, that set Polly thinking without 
hurting her feelings. 

At the croquet party that evening, there was not a 
more decorous, well-behaved young lady than Polly, 
in her white frock and scarlet sash, with her beautiful 
hair satin-smooth, and a pretty, shy, blushing air about 
her, which was quite new to behold. And when she 
returned to her father, after not one winter, but four 
years, spent in Europe, under the care of her kind 
friend, Mrs. Alden, everybody in the village, including 
Mr. Lawrence Breese, just home from college, joined in 
the thought—Who would ever suppose that the grace- 
ful, elegant Miss Marie Brinckerhoff had ever been 
the wild, harum-scarum little romp, Polly ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 
IN THE STRAWBERRY BED. 


ROM that day a new life began for Christie ; 
a happy, quiet, useful life, utterly unlike any of 
the brilliant futures she had planned for herself, yet 
indescribably pleasant to her now, for past experiences 
had taught her its worth and made her ready to enjoy 
it. Never had spring seemed so early or so fair; never 
had such a crop of hopeful thoughts, high aspirations, 
and tender feelings sprung up in her heart as now, and 
nowhere was there a brighter face, a cheerier voice, or 
more willing hands than Christie’s when the apple 
blossoms came. 

This was what she needed, the protection of a home, 
wholesome cares and duties, and, best of all, friends to 
live and labor for, loving and beloved. Her whole 
heart was in her work, and as health returned, much of 
the old energy and cheerfulness came with it, a little 
sobered, but more sweet and earnest than ever. No 
task was too hard or humble, no day long enough to 
do all she longed to do, and no sacrifice would have 
seemed too great for those whom she regarded with 
steadily increasing love and gratitude. 

Up at dawn, the dewy freshness of the hour, the 
morning rapture of the birds, the daily miracle of sun- 
rise, set her heart in tune and gave her Nature’s most 
healing balm. She kept the little house in order, with 
Mrs. Sterling to direct and share the labor so plea- 
santly, that mistress and maid soon felt like mother and 
daughter, and Christie often said she did not care for 
any other wages. 

The housework of this orderly little family was soon 
done, and then Christie went to tasks that she liked 
better. Much out-door life was good for her, and in 
garden and green-house there was plenty of light labor 
she could do. So she grubbed in the good, wholesome 
earth, weeding and potting, learning to bud and 
prune, and finding Mrs. Wilkins was quite right in her 
opinion of the sanitary virtues of dirt. 

Trips to town to see the good woman and cayry 








country gifts to the little folks; afternoon drives with 
Mrs. Sterling in the old-fashioned chaise drawn by the 
Roman-nosed horse; and Sunday pilgrimages to 
church to be “righted up” for the week by one of Mr. 
Power’s stirring sermons, were among her new plea- 
sures. But on the whole the evenings were her hap- 
piest times, for then David read aloud, or Christie sang 
to the old piano, opened and tuned for her use, or, bet- 
ter still, as spring deepened to summer, they sat in the 
porch and talked as people only talk when twilight, 
veiling the outer world, seems to lift the curtains of 
that inner world where minds go exploring, hearts 
learn to know one another, and souls walk together in 
the cool of the day. 

At such times Christie seemed to catch glimpses of 
another David than the busy, cheerful man apparently 
contented with the humdrum duties of an obscure, 
laborious life, the society of simple-hearted women, 
and the few unexciting pleasures afforded by books, 
music, and much silent thought. She sometimes felt, 
with a woman’s instinct, that, under this composed and 
commonplace existence another life went on, for now 
and then in the interest of conversation or the invol- 
uitary yielding to a confidential impulse, a word, a 
look, a gesture, betrayed an unsuspected power and 
passion, a secret unrest, a bitter memory that would 
not be ignored. Only at rare moments did she catch 
these glimpses, and so brief, so indistinct were they 
that she half believed her own lively fancy created 
them. She longed to know more, but David’s cross 
made him sacred in her eyes from any prying curiosity, 
and always after one of fhese twilight betrayals 
Christie found him so like his unromantic self next day 
that she laughed and said: “ I never shall outgrow my 
foolish, girlish way of trying to make people other 
than they are. Gods are gone, heroes hard to find, and 
one should be contented with good men, even if they 
do wear old clothes, lead prosaic lives, and have no 
accomplishments but forcing flowers, playing the fiute, 
and keeping their temper.” 

She felt the influences of the friendly place at once, 
but for a time wondered at the natural way in which 
kind things were said and done, the protective care 
extended over her, and the confiding air with which 
these people treated her. They asked no questions, de- 
manded no explanations, seemed unconscious of con- 
ferring favors, and took her into their life so readily 
that she marveled much even while she rejoiced in 
the good fortune which led her there. 

She understood this better when she discovered, what 
Mr. Power had not mentioned, that the little cottage 
was a sort of refuge for many women like herself; a 
half-way-house where they could rest and recover 
themselves after the wrongs, the defeats, the weariness 
that comes to such in the battle of life. With a chivalry 
older and finer than any Spenser sang, Mr. Power 
befriended these forlorn souls, and David was his faith- 
ful squire. 

Whoever knocked at that low door were welcomed, 
warmed and fed, comforted and set on their way 
again, cheered and strengthened by the sweet good- 
will that made charity no burden, and restored to the 
most despairing their faith in human nature and God’s 
love. 

There are many such green spots in this world of 
ours which often seems so bad that a second deluge 
could hardly wash it clean again; and these beneficent, 
unostentatious asylums are the salvation of more 
troubled souls than many a great institution gilded all 
over with the bequests of men too heavily laden to 
enter in at the narrow gate of heaven. Happy the 
foot-sore and heart-weary traveler who turns from the 
crowded, dusty highway down the green lane that 
leads to these humble inns, where the sign of the Good 
Samaritan is written on the face of whomsoever opens 
to the stranger, and refreshment for soul and body is 
freely given in the name of Him who loved the poor. 

Mr. Power came now and then, for his large parish 
left him but little time to visit any but the needy. 
Christie enjoyed sucb brief hours heartily, for they 
soon felt that she was one of them, and let her see how 
cordially they took her into the little circle of work- 
ers and believers to which they belonged. Mr. Power’s 
heart was truly an orphan asylum, and every friend- 
less creature found a welcome there. He could rebuke 
sin sternly, yet comfort and uplift the sinner with 
fatherly tenderness; righteous wrath would flash out 
of his eyes at injustice, and contempt sharpen his voice 
as he denounced hypocrisy ; yet the eyes that lightened 
would dim with pity at a woman’s wrong, a child’s 
small grief, and the voice that thundered would whis- 
per consolation like a mother, and counsel with the 
wisdom books cannot give. A Moses in his day and 
generation, born to break the tablets of old laws, to 
lead his people out of the bondage of dead supersti- 
tions, and go before them through a Red Sea of per- 
secution into the larger liberty and love all souls 
hunger for, and many are just beginning to find 
as they come doubting, yet desiring, into the goodly 
land such pioneers as this have planted m the wilder- 
ness. 

He was like a tonic to weak souls and wavering wills, 
and Christie felt a general revival going on within her- 
self as her knowledge, love and honor of him grew. His 
strength seemed to uphold her, his integrity to rebuke 
all unworthiness in her own life, and the warmth of 
his generous genial nature to make the hard places 
grow smooth, the bitter things to turn sweet, and the 
world to become a happier, honester place than she 
had ever thought it since her father died. 
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Mr. Power had been interested in her from the first, 
had watched her through other eyes, and tried her by 
sundry unsuspected tests. She stood them well, showed 
her faults as frankly as her virtues, and tried to de- 
serve their confidence and esteem by copying the ex- 
cellences she admired in them. 

“She is made of the right stuff, and we must keep 
her among us; for she must not be lost or wasted by 
being allowed to drift about the world with no ties to 
keep her safe and happy. She is doing so well here, 
let her stay till the restless spirit begins to chafe again, 
then she shall come to me and learn contentment by 
seeing greater troubles than her own.” 

Mr. Power said this one day as he rose to go after sit- 
ting an hour with Mrs. Sterling and hearing from her 
good report of his new protégé. The young people 
were out at work and had not been called in to see him, 
for the interview had been a confidential one. But as 
he stood in the porch he saw Christie in the straw- 
berry bed and went toward her, glad to see how happy 
and well she looked, for her hat was hanging on her 
shoulders and the sun giving her cheeks a healthy 
color; she was humming to herself like a bee as her 
fingers flew, and once she shaded her eyes with her 
hand to take a long look at a figure down in the 
meadow. Then she worked on, silent and smiling; a 
pleasant creature to see, though her hair was ruffled by 
the wind, her gingham gown pinned up, and her fingers 
deeply red with the blood of many berries. 

“T wonder if that means anything,” thought Mr. 
Power, pausing, with a keen glance from the distant 
man to the busy woman at his feet. “It might bea 
helpful, happy thing for both if poor David only could 
forget.” 

He had time for no more castle-building, for a start- 
led robin flew away with a shrill chirp, and Christie 
looked up. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” she said, rising with both rosy 
hands outstretched to him. “I was picking a special 
box for you, and now you can have a feast of berries 
as you like it, fresh from the vines. Sit here, and I'll 
hull faster than you can eat.” 

“This is luxury!” and Mr. Power sat down on a 
three-legged stool, with a rhubarb leaf on his knee, 
which Christie kept supplying with delicious mouth- 
fuls that regaled three semses with their beauty, per- 
fume and flavor. 

“Well, and how goes it? Are we still happy and con- 
tented here?” he asked. 

‘“*T feel as if I had been born again, as if this was a 
new heaven and a new earth, and everything was as 
it should be,” answered Christie, with a look of perfect 
satisfaction in her face. 

“That’s a pleasant hearing! Mrs. Sterling has been 
praising you, but I wanted to be sure you were as sat- 
isfied as she. And how does David wear?—well, I 
hope.” 

“Oh, yes, he’s very good to me, and is teaching me 
to be a gardener, so that I needn’t kill myself with 
sewing. Much of this is fine woman’s work, and so 
healthy. Don’t I look a different creature from the 
ghost that came three or four months ago?” and Chris- 
tie held up her face as innocently as a child. 

“Yes, David is a good gardener. I’ve sent my sort 
of plants here before, and he always makes them grow 
and blossom sooner or later,’ answered Mr. Power, re- 
garding her like a beneficent geni on a three-legged 
stool. 

‘You are the fresh air and Mrs. Sterling is the quiet 
sunshine that does the work, I fancy; David only digs 
round the roots, as it were.” 

“Thank you for my share of the compliment, but 
why say‘ only digs?’ That is a most important part 
of the work. I’m afraid you don’t appreciate David.” 

“Oh, yes, Ido; but he rather aggravates me some- 
times,”’ said Christie, laughing, as she put a parti- 
cularly big ripe berry in the green plate to atone for 
her frankness. 

“How?” asked Mr. Power, interested in these little 
revelations. 

“Well, he won’t be ambitious. I try to stir him up, 
for he has talents, I’ve found that out, but he won't 
seem to care for anything but watching over his 
mother, reading his old books, and making flowers 
bloom double when they ought to be single.” 

‘There are worse ambitions than those, Christie. 
I know many a man who would be far better em- 
ployed in cherishing a sweet old woman, studying 
Plato, and doubling the beauty of a flower, than in 
selling principles for money, building up a reputation 
that dies with him, or chasing pleasures that turn to 
ashes in his mouth.”’ 

“Yes, sir, but isn’t it natural fora young man to have 
some personal aim or aspiration to live for? If David 
was a feeble, narrow men I could understand it, but I 
seem to feel a power and possibility for something 
higher and better than anything I see, and this frets 
me. He is so good I want him to be great in some way 
also.” 

“A wise man says, ‘The essence of greatness is the 
perception that virtue is enough.’ J think David one 
of the most ambitious men I ever knew, because at 
thirty he has discovered this truth, and taken it to 
heart. Many men can be what the world calls great, 
very few men are what God calls good. This 1s the 
harder task to choose, the most heroic deed to do, the 
only success that satisfies, the only honor that outlives 
death. These faithful lives, whether seen of men or 
hidden in corners, are the salvation of the world, and 
few of us fail to acknowledge this in the hours when 
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weare brought near to the heart of things and see a 
little as God sees.” 

Christie did not speak for a moment; Mr. Powers’ 
Voice had been so grave and his words so earnest that 
she could not answer lightly, but sat turning over the 
new thought in her mind. Presently, she said, in a peni- 
tent, but not quite satisfied tone: 

“Of course you are right, sir. I'll try not to care for 
the outward and visible signs of this hidden virtue: but 
I’m @fraid I shall still have a hankering for honors that 
are so valued by most people.”’ 

“*Success and glory are the children of hard work 
and God’s favor,’ JEschylus says, and you will find he 
was right. David got a heavy blow some years ago, as 
I told you, and he took it hard, but it did not spoil 
him; it made a man of him, and if.I am not much 
mistaken he will yet do something to be proud of, 
though the world may never hear of it.” 

“I hope so!’ and Christie’s eyes kindled at the 
thought. 

** Nevertheless you look as if you doubted it, oh, you 
of little faith, Every one has two sides to his 
nature; David has shown you the least interesting, and 
you judge accordingly, 1 think he will show you the 
other side some day, for you are the sortof woman men 
give their best to, and then you'll know the real David. 
Don’t expect too much, or quarrel with the imperfec- 
tions that make him human; but take him for what he 
is worth, and help him make his life a brave and 
good one.”’ 

*“ Yes, sir,” said Christie, so meekly that Mr. Power 
laughed, for this confession under the apple tree 
amused him very much. 

**You are a hero-worshiper, my dear, and if people 
don’t come up to the mark, you are so disappointed 
you fail to see the fine reality which remains when the 
pretty romance ends. Saints walk about the world to- 
day as much as ever they did; but instead of hair-cloth 
shirts and haloes they now wear ’’—— 

* Broadcloth and wide-brimmed hats,’’ added*Chris- 
tie, looking up as if she had already found a better St. 
Thomas than any the Church had ever canonized. 

He put his hand on her head and went on, smiling, 
“And knights go crusading as gallantly as ever 
against the giants and the dragons, though you don’t 
know it, because, instead of banner, lance and shield, 
they carry ’’—— 

“Bushel baskets, spades and sweet flag for their 
mothers,” put in Christie again, as David came up 
the path, with the loam he had been digging in the 
meadow. 

Both burst out laughing, and he joined without 
knowing why, as he put down his load, pulled off his 
hat, and shook hands with his honored guest. 

“ What’s the joke?” he asked, refreshing himself 
with the handful of berries Christie offered him. 

“Don’t tell! ’’ she whispered, looking dismayed at 
the idea of letting David know what she had said of 
him. 

But Mr. Power answered, tranquilly : ‘‘ We were talk- 
ing about coins, and Christie was expressing her opin- 
ion of one I showed her. The face and date she under- 
stands, but the motto puzzles her, and she has not seen 
the reverse side yet; so she does not know its value. 
She will some day, and then she will agree with me 
that it is sterling gold, I think.” 

The emphasis on the last words enlightened David; 
his sun-burnt cheek reddened, but he only shook his 
head, saying: “ A brass farthing I’m afraid, sir,” and 
began to crumble a handful of loam about the roots 
of a carnation that seemed to have sprung up by 
chance at the foot of the apple tree. 

*“ How did that get there?’’ asked Christie, with sud- 
den interest in the flower. 

“It dropped when I was setting out the others, it took 
root, and looked so pretty and comfortable here that I 
left it. These waifs sometimes do better than the 
most carefully tended ones; I only dig round them a 
bit, and leave them to sun and air.” 

Mr. Power looked at Christie with so much meaning 
“in his face that it was her turn to color now; but with 
feminine perversity she would not own herself mis- 
taken, and answered with eyes as full of mirthful mal- 
ice as his own. 

“*T like the single ones best; double carnations are so 
untidy, all burstirzs out of the calyx asif the petals 
had quarrelled and couldn't live together.” 

“The single ones are seldom perfect, and look poor 
and incomplete, like so many lives,’’ said David, prop- 
ping up the thin-leaved flower that looked very like a 
lonely maiden beside the great crimson and white car- 
nations nodding to it not far away. 

“T suspect you will change your mind by-and-by, 
Christie, as your taste gets cultivated, and you will 
learn to think the double flowers handsomest,”” added 
Mr. Power, wondering in his benevolent heart if he 
would ever be the gardener to mix the colors of the 
two human plants before him. 

**T must go,’’ said David, shouldering his basket as if 
he fancied he might be in the way. 

“So must I, or they will be waiting for me at the 
hospital. Give me a few flowers for the poor souls, 
David, they often do more good, I think, than my 
prayers and preaching.” 

With that they left Christie sitting in the straw- 
berry bed, thinking David looked less than ever like 
a hero in his checked shirt, rough straw hat, and 
big boots; and wondering if he would ever show 
her his best side, and if she would like it when she 
saw it. 











CHAPTER XIII. 
CHRISTIE'S GALA. 


O* the fourth of September, Christie woke up 

saying to herself: “It is my birthday, but no 
one knows it, so I shall get no presents. Ah, well, 
I’m too old for that now, perhaps,” yet she sighed 
as she said it, for well she knew one never is too old to 
be remembered and beloved. 

Just then the door opened, and Mrs. Sterling came 
in carrying what looked very like a pile of snow-flakes 
in ber arms. Laying this upon the bed, she kissed 
Christie, saying, with a tone and gesture that made the 
words both sweet and solemn: 

“A happy birth-day, and God bless thee, my daugh- 
ter!” 

Before Christie could do more than hug both gift 
and giver, a great bouquet came flying in at the open 
window, aimec with such skill that it fell upon the bed 
as David’s voice ealled out from below: “A happy 
birth-day, Christie! and many of them!” 

* How sweet, how kind of you this is! Tdidn’t dream 
you knew about to-day, and never thought of anything 
so lovely,” cried Christie, touched and charmed with 
this unexpected celebration. 

“Thee mentioned it once, long ago, and we remem- 
bered. They are very humble gifts, my dear, but we 
could not let the day pass without some token of the 
thanks we owe thee for these months of faithful service 
and affectionate companionship.” 

Christie had no answer to this little address, and was 
about to cry, as the only adequate expression of her 
feelings, when a hearty ‘Hear! Hear!” from below 
made her laugh instead, and call out: 

“You conspirator! how dare you lay plots and then 
exult over me when I can’t find words to thank you? 
I always did think you were a set of angels, and now 
I’m quite sure of it.”’ 

“Thee may be right about Davy, but I am only a 
prudent old woman, and have taken much pleasure in 
privately knitting this light wrap to wear when thee 
sits in the porch, for the evenings will soon grow chilly. 
David did not know what to get, and finally decided 
that flowers would suit thee best, so he made a posy of 
those thee loves, and would toss it in as if he was a boy.” 

“T like that way, and both my presents suit me ex- 
actly,’’ said Christie, wrapping the fleecy shaw] about 
her, and admiring the nosegay in which her quick eye 
saw all her favorites, even to a plumey spray of the 
little wild asters which she loved.”’ 

“Now, dear, T will step down and see about break- 
fast. Take thy time, for to-day isa holiday, and we 
mean to make it a happy one if we can.” 

With that the old lady went away, and Christie soon 
followed, looking very fresh and blithe as she randown 
smiling behind her great bouquet. David was in the 
porch training up the morning glories that bloomed 
late and lovely in that sheltered spot. He turned as 
she approached, held out his hand end bent a little, as 
if he was moved to add a more tender greeting. But 
he did not, only held the hand she gave him for a 
minute, as he said, with the paternal expression un- 
usually visible: 

“T wished you many happy birth-days, and if you go 
on getting younger every year like this you will surely 
have them.” 

It was the first compliment he had ever paid her, and 
she liked it, though she shook her head as if disclaim- 
ing it. 

“T used to think many years would be burdensome, 
and just before I came here I felt as if I could not bear 
another one; but now I like to live, and hope I shall 
a long, long time.” 

“Tam glad of that. And how do you mean to spend 
these long years of yours?’ asked David, brushing 
back the lock of hair that was always falling into his 
eyes, as if he wanted to see more clearly the hopeful 
face before him. 

“In doing what your morning glories do; climb up 
as far and as fast as I can before the frost comes,” an- 
swered Christie, looking at the pretty symbols she had 
chosen. 

“You have got on a good way already, then,”’ began 
David, smiling at her fancy. 

“Oh, no, I haven’t!” said Christie, quickly. ‘I’m 
only about half way up. See here, I'll show you how 
it is,’ and pointing to the different parts of the 
flowery wall, she added, in her earnest way: “I’ve 
watched these grow, and made many fancies about 
them as I sit sewing in the porch. These variegated 
ones down here are my childish fancies; many of 
them gone to seed, you see. These lovely blue ones, 
of all shades, are my girlish dreams, and hopes and 
plans. Poor things! some are dead, some torn by the 
wind, and only a few pale ones left quite perfect. 
Here, you see, they grow sombre with a tinge of 
purple; that means gloom and pain. There’s where I 
was when I came here. Now they turn from those sad 
colors to crimson, rose and delicate pink. That’s 
the happiness and health I found here. You and your 
dear mother planted these, and you see how strong 
and bright they are.” 

She lifted up her hand, and gathering one of the 
great rosy cups, offered it to him as if it were brimful 
of the thanks she could not utter. He understood, 
took it with a quiet ‘‘ thank you,” and stood looking at 
it for a moment as if her little compliment pleased him 
very much. 

“And these?” he said, presently, pointing to the de- 
licate violet bells that grew next the crimson ones, 





The color deepened a shade in Christie’s cheek, but 
she went on with no other sign of shyness, for with 
David she always spoke out frankly, because she could 
not help it. 

“Those mean love to me, not passion, the deep red 
ones mean that; my violet flowers are the best and 
purest love we can know; the sort that makes life 
beautiful and lasts forever. The white ones that come 
next are tinged with that soft color here and there, and 
they mean holiness. I know there will be love in hea- 
ven, so whether I ever find it here or not, I am sure I 
shall not miss it utterly.” 

Then, as if glad to leave the theme thet never can be 
touched without reverent emotion by a true woman, 
she added, looking up to where a few spotless blossoms 
shone like silver in the light: 

“Far away there, in the sunshine, are my highest as- 
pirations. I cannot reach them, but I can look up and 
see their beauty; believe in them, and try to follow 
where they lead; remember that frost comes latest to 
those that bloom the highest, and keep my beautiful 
white flowers as long as I can.” 

“The mush is ready; come to breakfast, children,”’ 
said Mrs. Sterling, crossing the entry with a tea-pot‘in 
her hand. 

Christie’s face fell, then she began to laugh, and 
said: ‘“‘That’s always the way! I never take a poetic 
flight but in comes the prosaic mush and spoils it all.” 

“Not a bit; and that’s where women are mistaken. 
Bodies and souls should go on together, and you will 
find that a hearty breakfast won’t spoil the little hymn 
the morning glories sung,’ and David set her a good 
example by eating two bowls of hasty pudding and 
milk, with the lovely flower in his button hole. 

‘““Now what are we to do next?” asked Christie, 
when the usual morning work was finished. 

“In about ten minutes thee will see, I think,” an- 
swered Mrs. Sterling, glancing at the clock, and smil- 
ing at the bright expectant look in the younger 
woman’s eyes. 

She did see, for in less than ten minutes the rumble 
of an omnibus was heard, a sound of many voices, and 
then the whole Wilkins brood came whooping down 
the lane. It was good to see Ma Wilkins jog ponder- 
ously after, in full state and festival array; her bonnet 
trembling with bows, red roses all over her gown, and 
a parasol of uncommon brilliancy brandished joyfully 
above her head. It was better still to see her hug 
Christie when the latter emerged, flushed and breath- 
less, from the chaos of arms, legs, and chubby faces in 
which she was lost for several tumultuous moments; 
and it was best of all to see the good woman place her 
cherished “ bunnit’’ in the middle of the parlor table 
as a choice and lovely ornament, administer the family 
pocket-handkerchief all round, and then settle down 
with a hearty 

“Wal, now, Mis Sterling, you’ve no idee how tickled 
we all was when David come and told us you was goin’ 
to have a galy here to-day. It was so kind of provi- 
dential, for Lisha was invited out for a day’s pleasurin’ 
likewise, so I could leave jest as wal as not. The child- 
ern’s been hankerin’ to come the wust kind, and go 
plummin’ as they did last month, though I told ’em 
berries was gone weeksago. I really thought I never 
should git ’em here whole, they’ve trained so in that 
‘bus. Wash would go on the step and kep’ a fallin off ; 
Gusty’s hat blew out a winder; them two bad boys 
tumbled round loose, and dear little Victory set like a 
lady, only I found she’d got both feet in the basket 
right atop of the birthday cake I made a puppose for 
Christie.” 

“Tt hasn’t hurt it a bit; there was a cloth over it, and 
I like it all the better for the marks of Totty’s little 
feet, bless her!’’ and Christie cuddled the culprit with 
one hand, while she revealed the damaged delicacy 
with the other, wondering inwardly what evil star 
was always in the ascendant when Mrs. Wilkins made 
cake. 

““Now, my dear, you jest go and have a good frolic 
with them childern. I’m a goin’ to git dinner, and 
you're a goin’ to play, so we don’t want to see no more 
of you till the bell rings,” said Mrs. Wilkins, pinning 
up her gown, and “shooing”’’ her brood out of the 
room, which they completely filled. 

Catching up her hat, Christie obeyed, feeling as much 
a child as any of the excited six. The revels that fol- 
lowed no pen can justly record; for Goth and Vandals 
on the rampage but feebly describes the youthful Wil- 
kinses when their spirits effervesced after a month’s 
bottling up in close home-quarters. 

David locked the green-house the instant he saw 
them. and pervaded the premises generally like a most 
affable but very watchful policeman, for the ravages 
these innocents comanitted much afflicted him. et 
he never had the heart to say a word when he saw their 
raptures over dandelions, the relish with which the 
devoured his fruit, and the good it did the little sou 
and bodies to enjoy unlimited liberty, green grass, and 
country air even for a day. 

Christie usually got them into the big meadow as 
soon as possible, and there let them gambol at will, 
while she sat on the broken bough of an old apple tree 
and watched her flock, like an old-fashioned shepherd- 
ess. To-day she did so, and when they were happily 
sailing boats in the brook, tearing to and fro like wild 
colts, or finding the rustic treasures Nurse Nature lays 
ready everywhere to gladden childish hearts, Christie 
sat idly making a little garland of green brakes and 
ruddy shumac leaves, ripened before the early froste 
had come. David saw her there, and feeling that he 
jog od come off guard for a time, went strolling down 
to lean upon the wall and chat in the friendly fashion 
that had naturally grown up between these fellow- 


yorkers. 
(To be continued.) 
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Financial. 


From Saturday April 19, to Saturday 
April 26. 

Money.—The return movement of currency to- 
ward this city has fairly set in, and although the 
easy rates which prevailed early in the week tem- 
porarily yielded to higher prices on Thursday, the 
market closed at 7 to7 per cent. gold,and prime 
mercantile paper is held at 9@12per cent. The 
banks of France and England show a falling off in 
specie, but the discount rate of the latter remains 
at 4 per cent. 

Government Bonds.—Large purchases are still 
reported for foreign account, and the market is 
buoyant and active. 

Stocks.—The movement which carried prices up 
so sharply after the relaxation in money rates has 
not given way materially, although dullness has 
prevailed since the first of the week. 

Gold.—Lower rates for gold are generally looked 
for, and the quotations already show a consider- 
able falling off. 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 

Gold (lowest 117)... ...... 11814 117% 11756, 117 4 117% 
U. 8. 5s, 81, coup........ 11636 ,115& 11634 116,115 ,11634 
U. 8. 6s, ’81, reg.... 117,11734,118,1173¢,11744 
U. 8. 6s, 81, coup.... 120% ,121,120% ,1204,121 




















U. 8. 5-20, 62, coup... .11814,11744,118% 117%, 118 118% 
U. 8. 5-20, "64, coup. 11834, 117341183 ,1183¢ ,118,11844 118% 
U. 8. 5-20, 65, coup............: 120,1193¢ ,120,12034 12034 
U.8, 5.20 65 coup (new).-117% ,117%,118,117X 117% ,117X, 
U. 8. 5-20 °67 coup.........++ 11954 ,1194,119% 119% ,119% 
U.S. 5-20, 68, coup... . LIT ,,11734,117 ¥ 117K 118 
Ee ee 112,11134,111,111% 
U. 8. 10-40, coup... 113% 1134 la 4.113% ,11314,1137 
U.8. Currency, 6s acenesoehenee nate on 114%, 114'¢,115 
NLY.C.& HR... 10354, si BIOL 4. bis lO A015, lose 
i550 knnesctedgnscanaee 
Erie....... pass Nose toa Hone 
SEY RRGRRREIO RRR RRR eens: 36,77, 76,17, 09 
Lake Shor a'374 fg 4 93 
a - 596,714 2034, 70%, 7034 
Northwestern... oul ae Big is X81 
Northwestern pref . .87, Bie 73% ,B7 ig B73 
Rock Island........ 1095 4 Howey 100, ios 
I Fishin saa vesastvickoccact 30, x44 13,6134 61,60 
St. Paul pref........... 14,7356, 7344 7 
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BANKING Howse OF Fisk & HATOR, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, = 
New YORK, April 24, 1873. 

The present high price of Government Secu- 
rities is increasing the demand for first-class 
Railroad Bonds ; and as the amounts now offer- 
ing are comparatively small, it is reasonable 
to suppose the present difference of from 
TWENTY tO THIRTY per cent. cannot be ob- 
tained for any great length of time. Govern- 
ment bonds are higher now than for several 
years past. A “ Five-Twenty”’ Bond at 120, 
paying six per cent. on the par value, yields 
but a small income on its market price, and if 
an entirely safe investment can be obtained 
with a difference of 200 to 300 dollars on each 
1,000, it is largely to the interest of the holders 
to make the exchange. 

We are recommending the following for 
such Exchanges or for new investments—all 
of them payable in gold, principal and inter- 
est: 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIX PER 
CENTS at 88 and accrued interest, interest 
payable May and November; these bonds are 
issued in denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1,000. The road, 420 miles in length, is now 
completed, and the business offering is very 
large, and increasing daily. 

The WESTERN PACIFIC SLX PER CENTS 
at the market price, which is to-day 95, flat. 
These bonds are of $1,000 each; interest 
January and July. This road having been con- 
solidated with the great Central Pacific, and 
payment of its bonds, principal and interest, 
assumed by them, we see no good reason why 
they should not soon approximate in price to 
Central Pacifics—now 108, and becoming very 
scarce in the market. 

Also, the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
SEVEN PER CENTS, interest payable Janu- 
ary and July, secured by first mortgage on 
the Extension to deep water on Chesapeake 
Bay, on the proposed Kenawha River Branch, 
and on the Great Bridge to be built over the 
Ohio River at Huntington, and a Second Mort- 
gage on the Main Line, with all its equipments, 
depots, ete. 

Only $3,000,000 of these bonds will be offered 
for sale at present. Price 90 and accrued in- 
terest. 

We consider them amply secured, and a 
very desirable investment. The proceeds will 
be used in adding largely to the present equip- 
ment, and in extending to deep water on the 
Chesapeake Bay, where the largest steamers 
in the world can load and unload alongside the 
cars. 

The amount of money to be invested within 
the next few months will be very large; the 
government disbursement alone for the next 
three months will reach $100,000,000, and the 
May and July dividends of the banks, railroads 
and other corporations as much more. 

We continue to deal in GOVERNMENT and 
CENTRAL PactFic Bonps, receive deposits, 
on which we allow interest, make collections, 
execute orders at the Stock Exchange for 
cash, and conduct a general banking business. 


FISK & HATCH. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 








INVESTMENT BONDS. 





ALL the trunk lines connecting the 
western system of roads with the Atlan- 
tic shipping now seem to be preparing for 
more extended traffic. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad Company, which late- 
ly opened their route through Virginia, 
from the Ohio river to Richmond, at 
which point all but the largest classes of 
vessels can be loaded, and proceed to sea 
without detention, are preparing for the 
extension of their main line to the open 
waters of the Chesapeake Bay, so as to 
accommodate the largest ocean steamers. 
At some point or points near the mouth 
of the James or York rivers, or both, the 
deep-water wharves will be erected, 
where even the Great Eastern can be laid 
alongside the trains of cars, and the car- 
goes of freight transferred at trifling cost. 
This will be a great advantage to the peo- 
ple of the West, who are clamoring loud- 
ly for new and cheaper outlets for their 
produce to market. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio has avery short line to the principal 
Western centers, as well as low grades, 
cheap fuel, and favorable water-line con- 
nections, and will therefore probably 
command all the business its capacity 
will accommodate. Such are the indica- 
tions at present, hence these preparations 
for increased facilities. An offer of 
$3,000,000 of their 7 per cent. gold bonds 
is announced, the bonds being based on 
the new properties of the company, as 
well asalien upon the completed main 
line, the particulars of which will be 
found by referring to the advertisement 
of Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, the financial 
agents. The price of the bonds is 90 and 
accrued interest from January. The price 
of the six per cent. gold bonds of the 
same company, which were marketed 
some time since, has also been advanced 
to 88 and accrued interest. . 


IMMENSE amounts of freight are being 
delivered at the depot at Hyde Park, on 
the Vermont Division of the Portland 
and Ogdensburg Railroad. Goods of all 
kinds for the merchants in the north, 
south and west towns fill the station.— 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian. 





Forty-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
A. H. M. Socrety.—The Anniversary 
Sermon of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society will be preached by Rev. 
THEODORE D. Wootsey, D.D., President 
of the Society, on Sabbath evening, May 
4th, 1873, in the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, corner of Sixth Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 

The Annual Meeting will be held at 
the Rooms of the Society, in the Bible- 
House, on Wednesday afternoon, May 
7th, at four o’clock. 








Investment Bonds. | 





The Northern Pacific Railroad 7-30 First 
Mortgage Gold Bonds, which we recommend 
as a profitable and well-secured investment, bear 
7 3-10 per cent. gold interest, and have the follow- 
ing elements of security, viz. : 

1. They are the obligation of a strong corpora- 
tion. 

2. Tkey are a First Mortgage on the Road, its 
Equipments, Rights, and Franchises. 

3. They are a first lien on its Net Earnings. 

4. There is pledged, in addition, for the payment 
of principal and interest,a Land Grant of 12,90 
acres per mile through the States, and 25,600 acres 
per mile through the Territories traversed. The 
Company is already entitled to nearly Ten Mjllion 
acres of its Grant, and its Land Sales thus far have 
realized $5.66 per acre. 

With nearly 500 miles of the road completed 
and in operation the earnings for 1873 will be large. 

All marketable stocks and bonds are received in 
exchange for Northern Pacifics on most favorable 


“m* JAY COOKE & CO. 


{2 per cent. Interest. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS of the highest grade care- 
fully selected by our Western Agents for sale at 
prices that will pay ever 12 per cent, on the in- 
vestment. Legality of issue guaranteed. 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, 14 Pine Street. 


“Whether you wish to BUY or 
SELL, write to 
HASSLER & CO., 
7 Wall St., New York, 





RAIL 
ROAD 
BONDS. 





JAY COOKE & CO., 
No, 20 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


EXCHANGE ON 
LONDON, 


PARIS, 
BERLIN 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN, 
VIENNA. 


CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
ON 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO,, 


41 Lombard St., London, 
CABL E ‘T RANSF ERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
Bloomington, 
RAILWAY 
7 PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE 


Gold Bonds 


SECURED BY A 





and Western 


First Mortgage on its Extension. 


The line of this Road, including the Extension, 
is 420 miles, aadIS COMPLETED, except the short 
distance of 8 miles between Havana, on the Illi- 
nois River, and the Mississippi. 

A part of the line (2024 mfes), from Indianapolis 
to Pekin, has been IN SUCCESSFUL OPERA- 
TION OVER TWO YEARS, and is recognized 
as one of the most important roads coming into the 
City of Indianapolis. Its net earnings are more 
than sufficient to pay interest on ALL Bonds is- 
sued by the Company, and its receipts for 1S72 
were more than $395,000 greater than in 
the previous year. 

These Bonds possess unusual strength, and we 
recommend them for the following reasons: 

1. THE ROAD IS ALREADY EARNING MORE 
THAN OPERATING EXPENSES AND INTE- 
REST. 

2. THE UNFINISHED PORTION OF THE 
LINE WILL BE COMPLETED WITHIN A FEW 
MONTHS, AND THE ENTIRE ROAD HAS AN 
IMMENSE BUSINESS IMMEDIATELY TRIBU- 
TARY TOIT. EARNINGS FOR LAST THREE 





MONTHS OF 1872 WERE AT THE RATE OF 
$7,227 PER MILE PER ANNUM, AND MUST 
REACH £10,000 PER MILE WITHIN TWO 
YEARS AND CONTINUE PROGRESSIVE. 

3. THE EFFECT OF SUCH REVENUE UPON | 
THE MARKET VALUE OF THE CAPITAL 
STOCK OF THE ROAD, AS WELL AS UPON 
ITS CONVERTIBLE BONDS, IS OBVIOUS. 

4. THE SECURITY IS COMPLETE. 

5. THE MANAGEMENT OF THE ROAD IS 
ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE SUPERIOR, AND} 
THERE CAN BE NO POSSIBILITY OF ANY | 
DEFAULT IN INTEREST PAYMENTS. 

The Bonds are SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD, 
$1,000 each, convertible at option of the holder, and 
may be registered without charge. Price 90 and 
accrued interest in currency. Coupons, January 
and July 1, free of tax. 

ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED 
IN EXCHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES. 

Further information furnisned on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


_ Bankers, No. 14 Nassau St. 








( “ First-C lass County 
$500, OO * Bonds, Registered 
with State Auditor of Kansas. Cou- 
pons and Principal paid by State 
Treasurer. 

These bonds have been selected with greatest 
care and will bear the most rigid examination. 

Will be sold to yield the purchaser OVER 
ELEVEN (11) PER CENT. 

Other reliable good paying Securities always in Re nd. 
Send for Price Lists. A.W. BEASLEY & CO. 

No. 11 Wall St., New York. 


Banking House of HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
& Wall Street, New York. 


Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits _is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily | G 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
cility afforded usually with City Banks. 


{0 per cent. Interest! 


County, Town, City and School District Bonds of 
a ILLINOIS, KANSAS and NEBRASKA, 
for sale by 


BROWN, WADSWORTH & CO., 
BANKERS, 
22 Nassau Street, New York. 


BROKEN NATIONAL BANK NOTES 


bought, four per sont. Promiam 














E HAVEN 
40 South Third St., Shtindelphia, Pa. 


To Travelers. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


59 Wall Street, New York, 
211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
66 State Street, Boston, 


Issue, against cash deposited, or satisfactory guar- 
antee of repayment, Circular Credits for Travelers, 
in dollars for use in the United States and adjacent 
countries, and in Pounds sterling for use in any part 
of the world. 

These credits, bearing the signature of the hold- 
er, afford a ready means of identification, and the 
amounts for which they are issued can be availed 
of from time to time, and wherever he may be, in 
sums to meet the requirements of the traveler. 

Application for Credits may be made to either of 
the above houses dire ct, or through any first-clase 
bank or banker in this country. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BE- 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREA®P 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, 


ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF 
CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, available in all the 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 

Also, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money 
made in EUROPE or CALIFORNIA on favorable 
terms. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


GHICACO & CANADA 


SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000 
7 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


AT 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD, APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

We now offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
LOW price. THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or 
eastern end of this line, whose Bonds were so rap- 
idly soki last Summer, 


IS NOW FINISHED, 


and will be opened for business in connection with 
the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western 
Roads at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this 
line, is now being rapidly built, and the Company 








| expect it to be finished during the present year. 


THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed 
through, will be of immense advantage to the ship- 
ping interests of the Great West, being level, straight, 
and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route. 
Having connections witb all the lines running inte 
Buffalo at the Fast and Chicago at the West, and 
under the management of some of the most expe. 
rienced railroad operators of the country, its sue. 
eess is rendered a certainty, and its Bonds must be 
a safe and profitable investment. It makes the 
shortest and best connections going West, both at 
Toledo and Detroit, and is the only Seven per cent. 
Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered. 

Pamphlets and all information by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, 
No. 10 Wall Street. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO, 


BANKERS, 
Ne. | 27 Pine Street. 


wooondD & DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 


RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds wy 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the 

at subscription prices, execute orders for Govern- 
ment Securities, Gold and Railroad Stocks, and doa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
Ne. 31 PINE STREET. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. | 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Vos 
Bey and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 

Receive Deposits on most favorable terms. 
Furnish all kind of Bonds negotiated by other 


Bankers at advertised subscription ty ces. 
mogottate First-class Railway and other Loans, 
oa 








Ceneral Banking Business. 


7 TO i2 PER CENT. 


Wemake a Specialty of County City and School 
District Bonds. Guarantee lexality of all bonds 
sold, collect the compass without charge, or 
same a8 80 much cash on sales. §#~ Send for Price 


THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS 
just published by our senior, should be inthe hands 
of all Interested in this class of securities. aye 
price $10, W.N. COLER & OO., 17 Nassau 8t., N. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 








GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. 
ryYN\HE annual address of Chief Justice Daly, the 
accomplished President of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, delivered Febrary 17, 1873, presents 
a comprehensive view of the geographical work of the 
world in 1872. He enumerates in our own country the 
labors of the Coast Survey, including particularly the 
nmine-months’ voyage of the Hassler; the surveys and 
explorations of the U.S. Engineer Corps, including 
the continuance of the lake survey (Lake Superior 
having been completed, and Lake Michigan carried to 
within a year of completion), the expedition of Lieut. 
Wheeler in Nevada, Utah, and Arizona, and that of 
Capt. Barlow to the source of the Yellowstone, and the 
continuance of the fieldwork of the survey of the 40th 
parallel, under Clarence King; Prof. Hayden’s explo- 
rations in Utah, Idaho, and Montana; the examination 
of the canyons of the Colorado by Prof. Powell; the 
advance surveys of the Northern Pacific Railroad ; Mr. 
Dall’s explorations in the Aleutian Islands; the explo- 
ration of the North Pacific Ocean, under the charge of 
the Hydrographic Bureau of the Navy Department; 
and the extended and useful work of the Signal Ser- 
vice. Besides these, four American expeditions went 
to foreign parts; one under Commander Selfridge, 
U.S.N., to Darien; one under Commander Lull, U.S.N., 
to Nicaragua; one under Lieut. E. Z. Sleever, U.S. 
Engineers, to Palestine; and one under Capt. Hall to 
the North Pole. This catalogue of American activity 
in the sphere of geographical inquiry constitutes a 
record of which we may well be proud. 

Great expectations entertained of Arctic discovery, by 
the route between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, were 
not realized. Mr. Leigh Smith, who tried to reach the 
east coast of Greenland in his yacht, was compelled to 
return. The Norwegian expedition for the cirecumnavi- 
gation of Spitzbergen met a similar fate. The Swedish 
expedition was forced to winter in the Arctic Zone. The 
Austro-Hungarian expedition was divided, one vessel 
being abandoned, and the party ascending the Petch- 
ora River in boats, and so making their way to Mos- 
cow. The other vessel has not yet returned, but is 
supposed to have wintered on the north coast of Si- 
beria. 

The address mentions briefly the internal surveys 
connected with the publication of maps in Great 
Britain, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Italy, 
and Austria; the exploration of the New Hebrides in 
the South Pacific by Lieut. A. H. Malchom; the expe- 
dition of the Challenger, sent out by the British Gov- 
ernment on a round-the-world cruise; and the similar 
Italian expedition of the Garibaldi and the Corvelli. 
Archaeological discoveries of importance were made 
by various explorers in Switzerland, France, Arizona, 
Asia Minor and Cyprus—some of them historic and 
some pre-historic. 

In Asia much light has been thrown upon points 
hitherto obscure. The advance of the Russians in 
Turkistan, and of the Turks into Arabia Felix; the 
telegraph surveys of Major St. John in Persia and 
Beloochistan, and several other expeditions of com- 
mercial or scientific character, have been fruitful of 
valuable observations. 

In Africa, the rescue of Livingstone, and the explo- 
rations of Schweinfurth, Mauch, and others, afford 
much new and important material. Dr. Schweinfurth, 
one of the most acute and judicious of African tray- 
elers, is said to have pronounced the military expedi- 
tion of Sir Samuel Baker up the White Nile, for the 
suppression of the slave trade, ‘‘an awful mistake.” It 
has already cost $2,000,009; and he thinks it must fail. 
The telegraphic rumor, last week, of the murder of 
Sir Samuel and Lady Baker by the natives, 1s asad 
commentary upon this opinion. 

In conclusion, Judge Daly says: ‘‘ Even at the pres- 
ent time, the progress of geography is slow; for if we 
use the term knowledge as expressing what the science 
of geography demands, the world is not more than half 
known; and though there are not now, as in the days 
of Prince Henry the navigator and of Columbus, great 
continents or vast islands to discover, let it not be for- 
gotten that a considerable portion of the earth is yet 
unexplored; that a very large part is known but im- 
perfectly; and that physical geography presents an 
immense field for the future labors of mankind.” 


YOSEMITE. 


ROF. Joseph Le Conte, of the University of 
California, in a communication to the California 
Academy of Sciences, Sept. 1872, enumerates the an- 
cient glaciers of the Sierras, of which the evidence yet 
remains. Among them are the Lake Valley glacier, 
which filled the whole of the present basin of Lake 
Tahoe, and the Merced or Yosemite glacier, which, 
the Professor believes, once filled the great canyon 
to its brim. Concerning the opinion that the perpen- 
dicular cliffs of Yosemite indicate either fracture or 
sudden engulfment by earthquake shock—a dropping 
out of the bottom—he remarks that if Yosemite were 
unique this theory might be credible; but Yosemite 
is not unique, except in size. Many of the great glacial 
canyons of the Sierras become deep, narrow gorges, 
with precipitous walls, near the junction of the granite 
with the slate. The remarkable verticality of the walls 
seems to be the result of the perpendicular cleavage of 
the granite in this part. This theory of the exclusively 





glacial origin of the Yosemite was set forth some years 
ago by Prof. W. P. Blake, in a paper read before the 
French Acadamy. Prof. Whitney, the State Geologist, 
favored in his report (vol. I., 1865) the engulfment the- 
ory. We donot know whether later explorations have 
changed his views. 
QUARANTINE. 
rQnHE first number of the Sanitarian, a new 
monthly journal of sanitary science, contains an 
interesting article on the New York quarantine estab- 
lishment, namely, the Report of the Committee on 
Hygiene, rendered in February last to the State Medical 
Society. It is from the pen of Dr. A. N. Bell, of Brook- 
lyn, who is the editor of this magazine, and who may 
be considered as the principal originator of the present 
quarantine. The report traces the history of our quar- 
antine laws, showing that until about twenty-five years 
ago, measures of this character were so ignorantly 
devised as to be a burden upon commerce, but no pro- 
tection to the community. The laws of contagious or 
infectious disease were not well understood ; and while 
the persons of those supposed to carry its dormant 
germs were isolated with unnecessary rigor, the far 
greater peril involved in the transmission of zymotic 
poisons in goods and shipping was almost entirely neg- 
lected. ‘‘ As now appointed, the New York Quarantine 
Establishment gives to well persons freedom at the 
earliest practicable moment, consistent with safety to 
themselves and the community ; to the sick the best of 
eare in a commodious hospital, sufficiently distant 
from all other parts of the establishment and all pop- 
ulous neighborhoods to be wholly devoid of danger; 
an anchorage ground at such a distance and direction 
from other places as to be unobject onable, and a re- 
cently selected Health Officer’s Station convenient for 
the exercise of all the executive duties of the establish- 
ment.” : 
Its great remaining defect, according to this report, 
is the lack of warehouses for the thorough disinfection 
of merchandize, such as the law of 1863 contemplated 
and prescribed, ‘‘ with appropriate appurtenances for 
unlading and storing cargoes, of such capacity only as 
will secure the best natural ventilation consistent with 
security for merchandise, with suitable appliances for 
special disinfection by forced veutilation, refrigera- 
tion, high steam, dry heat and chemical disinfection.” 
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IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 

W* have been strongly urged, from various 

quarters, during the past year, to tender our 
services to our subscribers in the matter of aiding them 
to invest money in first-class securities. Owing to the 
extensive business connections which have grown up 
between the Christian Union and the leading financial 
houses, who are continuously advertising railroad 
bonds and other securities with us, we find ourselves 
able to offer the following important accommodation: 

Parties wishing to invest money, ‘to re-invest 
coupons or dividends, or to convert securities of one 
kind into others, may send the same to this office, and 
their business will be promptly attended to without 
charge or expense to them. In all cases we will under- 
take to send to inquirers the most authentic informa- 
tion attainable regarding securities; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be accompanied by plain 
instructions, so that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these matters must be 
addressed to “J. B. Forp & Co., Bond Department, 
Christian Union Office, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
That will insure immediate attention; and as, be- 
sides the general responsibility of the house, this 
business will be in especial charge of one who has 
for years been engaged in the wide and successful ne- 
gotiation of such securities, entire confidence may be 
felt in its judicious management. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1, A reliable source of 
information concerning securities; 2. Competent, re- 
sponsible and trustworthy Agents to transact the 
business; 3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions by 
means of the business relations of the paper with the 
great financial houses. 











NOW IS THE TIME 
O get the people to subscribe for the Christian 
Union, which includes either the two sweet little 
French Chromos, ‘‘ Wide Awake” and * Fast Asleep,” 
offered to all subscribers, or their charming center- 
piece the large Oleograph “ Little Runaway and her 
Pets.’ We frankly ask our readers to help us and our 
agents in sending this paper all over the land, and 
making their acquaintances our subscribers. To all 
mew subscribers during March and April we send a 
supplement containing the opening chapters of Miss 
Alcott’s story. 

We are quite willing to pay good wages for good 
work, too—by giving handsome cash commissions to 
those who will take an agency. Send for our Cir- 
cwlars and Terms to Agents! If you cannot take an 
agency yourself, do us the favor to send the name of 
some reliable person who can. Canvassers are making 
money rapidly and readily in all parts of the land. 
Address J. B. Forp & Co., Publishers, 27 Park Place, 
New York, 





PAY NO MONEY 


NO any Agent or Canvasser on account of a 
subscription to the Christian Union until he or 
she delivers a Yearly Subscription Certificate, signed 
by the publishers, and the premium Oleograph or 
Chromos. On no pretense allow yourselves, dear pub- 
lic, to pay your money to strangers without something 
to show for it. If you do, yours is the risk, and the loss 
if loss there be. 





THE BABY CHROMOS. 


rPXHOUSANDS of our subscribers this year are 

booked for the pretty Pair, of which we gave away 
somany last year. Toall suchas have not yet received 
their pictures we must beg a few weeks’ patience. A 
large edition of the “ Babies” had to be discarded be- 
cause they were not properly printed, and we are 
every week looking for a new edition of 10,000, which 
(the old story!) was promised us a month ago. After 
those come, there is another 10,000, now printing, te 
follow them. They have taken time enough over there 
in Paris to make them * A No. 1” in every respect. 





OLEOGRAPH DELIVERY. 


4 OR some time past, we have been sending out 
our Oleographs to subscribers, having already 
delivered some thirty-seven thousand copies. We have, 
at the same time, been trying to call the attention of 
subscribers to the arrangement by which we can afford 
to pack and send the stretcher-mounted Oleograph by 
express prepaid. See the paragraph entitled “* Premium 
Delivery,” below. 

We desire now, herewith, to ask all who subscribed by 
mail previous to February 1, and who have not yet re- 
ceived their premiums, to send word immediately in 
what style of mounting they wish their pictures sent, 
and whether by mail, or by express, prepaid or unpaid. 
Their letters should contain any extra remittances ne- 
cessary (full explanation of which is given every week 
in this column), and the cases will be attended to with- 
out delay, as we have thousands of the pictures still om 
hand, and more on the way. 

N. B.—In writing and remitting, let every subscriber 
give full name and address (town, county, and State), 
and the date of subscription, pasting upon the letter 
the yellow address-label cut from the paper. 





PLYMOUTH PULPIT 

“TS a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 2 

pages, containing, in clear type, on fine paper, 
Mr. T. J. ELLINWoOoD’s verbatim phonographic re- 
ports of the Rev. Henry Warp BErEcHER’s sermons 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Each pamphlet con- 
tains one sermon of the week previous, together with 
the Prayers before and after the sermon (which were 
added at the earnest request of many), and indication 
of the Scripture Lesson read, and the bymus sung 
(“ Plymouth Collection ’’), 

The Cnrrist1AN Union, with the regular Picture- 
Premiums ($3.00), and Plymouth Pulpit, with a portrait 
of Mr. Beecher, suitable for framing, to all who ask for 
it ($3.00), will be sent for one year for Five Dollars 
including, of course, the regular Picture-Premiums.) 





TERMS. 

One Year’s Subscription, Unmounted Picture........... $3 06 
Two Years’ Subscription, Ummounted Picture.......... 5% 
Extra Remittances for: 

IE inn onis spd diesomes cheese cnbacaeune Sitios » 


Mounting Pictares.. .........ccccscees ianiadce- action alin dia 
Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 





by express at expense of subscriber)................. 8 
Prepaying expressage on Oleograph................ 4 
Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers......... $2 @ 





Premium Dewtvery.—The picture premiums pre- 
sented are deliverable at the publication office. If the subscriber 
add ten cents to the expenses of wrapping, mailing, etc., of 
either premium ($3.35 altogether), the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid. This is, of course, the easiest way for most, and 
the mode almost universally adopted. In case of the Oleo- 
graph being chosen with the oil-painting stretcher-mounting, 
that must be sent by express at expense of the subscriber, 
but the cost of expressage will be considerably lessif prepaid. 
Therefore, if, in addition to the money for mounting (40c.), 
subscribers will send us 25 cents for expressage (or 65 cents 
altogether), we will forward the stretcher-mounted Oleo- 
graph, as rapidly as names are reached on our delivery list, by 
express prepaid to any offices of the following lines: the 
Adams, United States, American and National Express Com- 
panies. Any charges for carriage beyond such points, as by 
stages or carriers to places off the main lines, must of course 
be assumed by subscribers, 

Please take particular notice that this arrangement applies 
ONLY to points reached DIRECT (i.¢., without transfer) by one or 
more of the above-mentioned Express Companies. Packages for 
towns served by LOCAL Express companies can be prepaid ONLY 
to the point where they are transferred by the company taking 
them from New York. 





Back Numsers.—Agents and subscribers are noti- 
fied that all subscriptions will be dated hereafter from the 
first of the current month in which the subscriptions are re- 
ceived at this office, No further back numbers can be sup- 
plied, 





